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PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 


Applied Anthropology five years 
This first issue its new and sixth volume seems 
likely occasion review the work the Society 
and its Journal the five years its existence, 
make short accounting the readers our suc- 
cess and failure, hazard few guesses, bet- 
ter make few wishes, our future develop- 
ment. With this issue, our pioneer, founding editor, 
Eliot Chapple, lays down the reins. new editor, 
elected with new panel officers, takes over. 
glad inaugurate his new office with deep-felt 
sigh admiration, awe, and affection for the efforts 
his The sigh the deeper when 
realizes how much effort and thought will require 
follow our pioneer's blaze. 

But what makes the prospect bright, not 
gloomy one, the continued growth and health 
the Society, and the signs survival and recrudes- 
cense has shown through and after the war years. 
Applied anthropology, the application principles 
and methods empirical and inductive science, so- 
cial and natural, particular cases and problems 
human organization plans, difficulties, proced- 
ures, the stronger for five years war, and, 
like think, for the five years the Society's and 
the Journal's existence. The Society has set itself 
rigorous standards. Its stated object has been 
"promote scientific investigation the principles 
controlling the relations human beings one an- 
other and encourage the wide application these 
principles practical problems." The Journal has 
worked constitute itself outlet for the experi- 
ence persons attempting that application. 

Thus the Journal and the Society together 
have had place the fast-growing and 
ing "integration the social sciences". has had 
place the growing, working realization ofthe falsi- 
the older separation between "natural" and "so- 
cial" science. has chosen field confining it- 
self "the relations human beings one another" 
and thus part, course, the swelling tide, al- 
most fashion, interest "human 
Our choice our name "Anthropology" 
variously attacked and defended, variously understood 
and mistaken. chose it, part through histori- 
because some our founders were pro- 
fessional anthropologists, part because anthropol- 


ogy seemed the broadest the newer scientific dis- 
ciplines whose workers welcomed without distinc- 
tion, and part because other possible names have 


had too specific connotations. Yet have wel- 


comed physiologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
sociologists, administrators, social workers, mis- 
sionaries, economists, business managers, and union 
leaders, and these categories means exhaust 
the list our contributors, not because they had 
professional membership discipline, stake 
social science, expertness human rela- 
tions, for any other reason taken singly. Wehave 
welcomed them had case other bit 
experience relate, and because they attempted 
the experience they related use principles and 
methods, derived from the growing body science 
about man relations with his fellows, con- 
crete application toconcrete problems. have set 
ourselves upto serve outlet for persons report- 
ing experience other than survey, 
search for principle and law science. 

That does not mean have had inter- 
est these things. "Applied anthropology" cannot 
exist without the explorations and surveys the as- 
yet unknown, the "abstract research" not-yet prac- 
tical purpose, and the unifying and generalizing quest 
for principle and lawin the nature, the relations, and 
the fate man, the being alike. 
Thus the sciences stand behind and our work. 
Their reports belong other Journals than ours. 
Yet, because science grows out systematizing 
knowledge the concretely observed, difficult 
tokeep distinction between our reports and 
theirs, between the "applied" ones and the "abstract" 
ones. But the effort seems necessary 
enough have warranted our Society's existence 
and the existence its Journal. The growth ab- 
stract investigation rapid, great, aad 
subversive received doctrines and disciplinary 
distinctions the sciences reporting man and his 
relations with his fellows that attempts appraise 
and use the agreed-upon core knowledge tested 
method are apt crowded aside. welcome 
them here. 

are often asked, and more often scru- 
tinized, for our Both the ethics scien- 
tist's use his science and the choice problems 


; 
| | 


subjects address himself to, either spirit 
study one application, are very live, impor- 
tant, and controversial problems our age. The 
Society will soon, perhaps, adopt its code ethics, 
one the first social scientists have yet forged 
democratic agreement. When the code appears 
print, readers can judge for themselves. But the 
question ofthe "values", the emphases and directions 
our interests our "problems human organiz- 
ation" another matter. And over that question, 
matter policy governing the society and the editor 
its Journal ought made clear. not 
choose here among problems, topics, subjects 
human relations upon any scale weight, worth, 
importance, any other value. Our contributors 
chose their own problems. accept reject 
them according (1) their use principles meth- 
ods emerging from science (2) their effort put 
these apractical end inconcrete (not general) cir- 
cumstances. have other standards than these, 
they are unconscious. fact, our range subjects 
and problems over the five years our existence has 
been very large indeed. has been limited, con- 
sciously, only our opportunities. have had 
accept the contributions sent us. have had 
stimulate contributions from persons us. 
have failed, and have done all too often, 
tap all the efforts going forward today apply sci- 
ence concrete problems human organization, 
because have either been ignorant have 
failed attract. But our values are those our 
contributors and our members. 

possibly our interest the concrete 
that strange repellant many persons. For 
concreteness, like application, one the criteria 
our existence. age sweeping change and 
immense challenges, desire learn from the con- 
crete andto examine limitations fact, inter- 
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est learning from cases the actual rather than 
from the logical consequences the theoretically 
possible, seems pedestrian, seems 
may even seem unworthy. But our contributors and 
our members are free indulge such other inter- 
ests and leave the concrete hundred other 
periodicals andon hundred other platforms. There 
dearth such: But there great dearth 
such platforms ours. The progress science 
and the conversion science into invention for liv- 
ing may not always slow, but requires place 
and time experimental (thus limited) proof. 
want the record that proof here. 

That means limitation upon our efforts 
with which must live. any have learned 
lessons from al! history, have plans for universal 
reformation, certainand immediate general rem- 
edies for general needs, any the areas man's 
experience fellows, all means let hear 
the Society and its Journal. The choice 
problems and the inferences drawn about them 
are our our readers', our future con- 
tributors'. Just let see for publication here the 
concrete the application such knowledge 
concrete circumstances concrete persons, 
that all can read, and the reading, fol- 
low. 

the current issue the first what 
hope will another half-decade the life 
Journal already five years old, the new editor would 
like take the opportunity review the numbers 
the Journal andto show summary review just what 
the problems, the fields interests, our con- 
tributors and members have been. that end, this 
issue carries first subject index, inventory 
our accomplishment and record our interests, 
and secondly authors' index, guide the per- 
sonal responsibility for such accomplishment. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY 


The Society has provided platform for 
persons exploring with new tools the structure 
the social situation and the impact structures 
systems interpersonal relations upon the individ- 
ual. Small groups, pair relationships, and small- 
scale "social situations" "fields" have offered 
the last decade fruitful new field exploration. 
Anthropologists have come this field often 


have psychologists, psychiatrists, and psychoana- 
lysts. chiefly, indeed, this field that the in- 
tegration the social sciences among themselves 
and with physiology and experimental psychology 
proceeds fastest. Culture arises and transmitted 
here, personality grows this matrix, and the con- 
ditioning that transforms the human animal into the 
social product the social "problem" condition- 
ing within the "structure" 
arising out human interaction. 

Application knowledge the interper- 
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sonal situation and its impact upon the individual has 
been one strong interest among 
There every hope believe that 
will continue so. Hospitals, clinics, settle- 
ments, social work agencies every 
kind, including both those who deal with adult end- 
products andthose whodeal withpre-school children 
just undergoing the impact human relations con- 
ditioning are great need the growing knowledge 
the situation. But they must get that knowledge 
form possible application their own use. 

The following articles, from our Journal, 
were written fill such needs: 


Types Social Structure Factors "Cures" for 
Alcohol Addiction. Freed Bales. Vol. no. 
1942; page 

Clinical Implications Measurement Interaction 
Rates Psychiatric Interviews. Chapple, 
Erich Vol. no. Jan.-Mar. 1942; 
page 

New Life History Form, with Instructions for Its 
Use. Eliot Chapple, George Saslow. Vol. IV, 
no. Winter 1945; page 

Book Review: "Street Corner Society" William 
Whyte. Charles Harding III. Vol. no. 
Winter 1946; page 40. 

Review the Literature: Objective Studies the 
Social Behavior Animals. Charles Harding 
Vol. II, no. September 1943; page 21. 

Review the Literature: Objective Studies the 
Social Behavior Animals II. "Biological Sym- 
posia VIII. Levels Integration Biological 
and Social Systems." Jaques Cottel, editor. 
Charles Harding III. Vol. no. Spring 
1946; page 36. 

Leadership and Inter-GroupCooperation, Everett 
Hughes. Vol. IV, no. Winter 1945; page 18. 
Interaction College Fraternity. Jackson, 

Vol. III, no. June 1944; page 16. 

Casualties Occurring inthe Armed Forces. Irene 
Malamud, Rachel Stephenson. Vol. III, no. 
March 1944; page 

News Developing Research Methods. Margaret 
Mead. Vol. II, no. Jan.-Mar. 1943; page 35. 
Physician and Patient. Some Aspects Inter-Per- 
sonal Relations between Physicians and Patients, 
with Special Regard the Relationship between 
White Physicians and Indian Patients. Alice Jo- 
seph. Vol. July-Aug.-Sept. 1942; page 

Some Marriage Problems Mexicans. Nor- 
man Daymond Humphrey. Vol. III, no. Decem- 


ber 1943; page 13. 

The Continuous Consumer. Panel. New Sampling 
Device Consumer Research. Thomas 
Stonborough. Vol. no. Jan.-Mar. 1942; page 
37. 

REHABILITATION, RESETTLEMENT, EXTEN- 
SION WORK 
Problems the Community 


The last decade has seen many efforts to- 
ward the transformation groups people, caught 
the miseries difficulties modern economic 
and social distress, better standard life and 
effectiveness. These efforts have sometimes been 
attempts change established living habits the 
provision alternate habits opportunity, 
ranging from provisions for native agriculturalists 
better means subsistence campaigns change 
food habits Americans for better nutrition. Some- 
times they have been projects for provision 
complete new scene setting for social short 
projects for colonization and for resettlement. 
Sometimes they have involved new agencies 
more than force; sometimes they have in- 
volved established government departments ad- 
ministration, such the United States Department 
Agriculture, charged law with improving the 
lot section the population and with bringing 
science them. Many them are pro- 
grams, aimed long-term benefit providing those 
who lack them with the necessary tools, techniques, 
knowledge, and resources, use themselves 
their own achievement better agriculture, nutri- 
tion, sanitation, public health, child care, and on. 

Allthese efforts are distinguished, for us, 
the fact that they succeed fail, great part 
least, according the use whichthey make scien- 
tific knowledge culture, acculturation, and social 
process and structure. The applied anthropologist 
can supply that science and work toward its use. Our 
Journal has reported some such work. There 
need infinitely more: 


The Effect Human Relations Food Habits the 
Rural Southeast. Margaret Cussler, Mary 
deGive. no. April-June 1942; page 13. 

Who Fit for Cooperative Farming. Notes Se- 
lection for Cooperative Rural Settlements. Er- 


nest Dichter, Henrik Infield. Vol. no. 


Jan.-Mar. 1943; page 10. 


- 
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Intensive Campaign Agricultural Extension. 
Gladys Gallup, Barbara Higgins, Estelle Nason, 
F.L.W. Richardson, Jr. Vol. IV, no. Summer 
1945; page 31. 

Factors inCommunity Receptivity State Planning 
Program. Walter Firey. July-Aug.- 
Sept. 1942; page 

Nutrition Education Labor Organizations. Mark 
Graubard. Vol. III, no. March 1944; page 26. 

Spanish Americans: The New Mexican Experiment 
Village Rehabilitation. Glen Grisham, Charles 
Loomis. Vol. II, no. June 1943; page 13. 

Rural Reconstruction Mexico. Spencer Hatch. 
Vol. no. September 1943; page 17. 

Possibilities for Improvement among Rural Pana- 
manians. Ofelia Hooper. Vol. II, no. Septem- 
ber 1943; page 

Applied Anthropology Latin America. Charles 
Loomis. Vol. no. Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1942; 
page 37° 

Applied Anthropology Latin America: Developing 
Permanent ard Stable Supply Needed Agri- 
cultural Materials. Charles Loomis. Vol. II, 
no. September 1943; page 15. 

Applied Anthropology Latin America: Extension 
Tingo Maria, Peru. Charles 
Vol. no. December 1943; page 19. 

Applied Anthropology Latin America. Charles 
Loomis. Jan.-Mar. 1943; page 33. 

Book Review: "Come over into Macedonia" Haroid 
Allen. Charles Loomis. Vol. III, no. 
March 1944; page 45. 

Book Review: Guideto Materials Bearing Cul- 
ture Relations New Mexico" Lyle Saunders. 
Charles Loomis. Vol. IV, no. Winter 1945; 
page 35. 

Extension Work for Latin America. 
Loomis. Vol. September 1944; page 27. 

Wartime Impacts upon the Schools. Charles 
Loomis. Vol. II, no. Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1943; 
page 29. 

The Taos County Project New Mexico--An Ex- 
periment Local Cooperation among Bureaus, 
Private Agencies, and Rural People. Charles 
Loomis, Jesse Taylor Reed. Vol. III, no. 
June 1944; page 21. 


Social Work War Rehabilitation. Narrative Re- 


port Relief and Medical Social Work 
Oro Province. Angela McCutcheon. Vol. III, no. 
September 1944; page 19. 
Skilled Spanish-American War-Industry Workers 
from New Mexico. Charles Loomis, Nellie 
1942; 


Loomis. Vol. II, no. Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 
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page 33. 

Wartime Employment and Cultural Adjustments 
the Rosebud Sioux. Gordon MaeGregor, John 
Useem, Ruth Hill Useem. Vol. II, no. Jan.- 
Mar. 1943; page 

Case Change Food Habits Bougainville, 
British Solomon Douglas Oliver. 
Vol. no. Jan.-Mar. 1942; page 34. 

Book Review: "Latin America" Preston James. 
Douglas Oliver. Vol. no. Jan.-March 1942; 
page 63. 

Book Review: "The South Seas the Modern World" 
Felix Keesing. Douglas Oliver. Vol. no. 
Jan.-Mar. 1942; page 64. 

Native Economy and Survival Alaska. 
Froelich Rainey. Vol. no. Oct.-Dec. 1941; 
page 

Georgia Share Croppers: "Never Too Old Learn 
New Tricks." Arthur Raper, Pearl Wheeler Tap- 
pan. Vol. II, no. June 1943; page 

African Tribesmen: "Everybody Who's Hungry Can 
Richardson, Jr. Vol. II, no. June 
1943; page 44. 

Community Resettlement Depressed Coal Re- 
gion. F.L.W. Richardson, Jr. no. Oct.- 
Dec. 1941; page 24. 

Community Resettlement Depressed Coal Re- 
gion II. Economic Problems the New 
munity. F.L.W. Richardson, Jr. 
April-June 1942; page 32. 

First Principles Rural Rehabilitation. F.L.W. 
Richardson, Jr. Fall 1945; page 16. 

Indian Peasants: Thirty Years Rural Reconstruc- 
tion. The Experiences Spencer Hatch Tra- 
F.L.W. Richardson, Jr. Vol. II, no. 
June 1943; page 49. 

Dakota Indians: Successful Agriculture Within the 
Reservation Framework. William Roberts. 
Vol. no. June 1943; page 37. 

The Folk Approach Extension Work: Bulgarian 
Experience. Irwin Saunder. Vol. II, no. 
September 1943; page 

Problems Found the California State Land Settle- 
ments Durham and Delhi. Roy Smith. Vol. 
III, no. March 1944; page 16. 

Extension Work Arab Fellahin. Afif Tan- 
nous. Vol. IH, no. June 1944; page 

Forewordto: Five Case Studies Successful Experi- 
ments Food Production. M.L. Wil- 
son. Vol. II, no. June 1943; page 

The Social Role the Settlement House. William 
Whyte. no. Oct.-Dec. 1941; page 14. 
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American experience with the administra- 
tion dependent peoples still small. Yet the ex- 
periences the war, and the new situation arising 
out it, add great deal the scope American 
efforts acquit themselves decently, humanely, and 
intelligently with the often unwanted responsibilities 
administering and governing peoples different 
culture whole part). Anthropologists have 
long had some small part the Indian Office, 
abroad, the colonial administrations and civil 
services. this experience can now added new 
essays administering segregations, such the 
wartime W.R.A., new military governments the 
wake war, and new day relations between de- 
pendent peoples and the trustees their fates. The 
administrator whatever new organizations come 
evolve the political experimentation our era 
can his job, can done all, the better for 
knowledge, got from science from science- 
trained advisor his staff, the culture his 
charges, the attitudes his officials, and the condi- 
tions and structure human reaction administra- 
tive organization. 

Many branches social science have some 
expert skill ancillary the administrator's jobto 
offer him, but our task has been explore con- 
crete studies the special general knowledge that 
anthropological science could give. have wel- 
comed contributors caught between the need re- 
port and advise within administration and the de- 
sire put our growing theory culture, social 
structure, and human-realtions dynamics work. 
Both science and humanity stand gain, not from 
pioneer work here, from work this kind the fu- 
ture. Science needs the test theory practice; 
humanity needs the tempering and the self-appraisal 
such contributors, their very existence, force upon 
the present often immense concentrations power 
checked representation the governed. The 
administrator, his turn, needs that science with- 
out which can never decide certainly upon re- 
conciliation the demands his office and the 
needs his charges human beings. 

There are not many 
yet, the world. But have had good share 
them: 


Report aDeveloping Community, Poston, Arizona. 
Conrad Arensberg. Vol. II, no. Oct.-Nov.- 
Dec. 1942; page 


Applied Anthropology 1860. Barnett. Vol. 
no. April-June 1942; page 19. 

Review the Literature: Applied Anthropology 
the Southwest. John Brew. Vol. III, no. 
Dec. 1943; page 35. 

War Relocation Authority Gila River Project, Riv- 
ers, Arizona. Community Analysis Section. 
Gordon Brown. Vol. IV. no. Winter 1945; 
page 

Anthropological Engineering: Its Use Adminis- 
trators. Eliot Chapple. Vol. II, no. Jan.- 
Mar. 1943; page 23. 

O.P.A.: ACase Study Priggishness. Lew- 
A.Dexter. Winter 1945; page 32. 

Japanese Administration the Local Level. John 
Embree. Vol. III, no. September 1944; 
page 11. 

Military Government Saipan and Tinian. John 
Embree. Vol. no. Winter 1946; page 
Resistance Freedom: Administrative Prob- 
lem, John Embree. Vol. II, no. September 

1943; page 10. 

Section Reports and Memoranda. Dealing with 
Japanese-Americans. John Embree. Vol. II, 
no. Jan.-Mar. 1943; page 37. 

Administrative Programs and Changes Blood So- 
ciety during the Reserve Period. Esther Gold- 
frank. Vol. II, no. Jan.-Mar. 1943; page 18. 

Some Personnel and Administration 
Technical Collaboration among Nations. Paul 
Guest. Vol. III, no. September 1944; page 

Community Analysis Heart Mountain Relocation 
Center. Asael Hansen. Vol. no. Sum- 
mer 1946; page 15. 

Book Review: "The Making New Guinea" Ste- 
phen Reed. Charles Harding III. Vol. IV, 
no. Winter 1945; page 34. 

The Crisis Colonial Administration. Solon 
Kimball. Vol. no. Spring 1946; page 
Navajo Social Organization Land Use Planning. 
Solon Kimball, John Provinse. Vol. no. 

July-Aug.-Sept. 1942; page 18. 

Anthropology Public Service. Margar- 
Lantis. Vol. IV, no. Winter 1945; page 20. 

Training Scientists for Post-War Conditions. 
Alexander Leighton. Vol. no. July-Aug.- 
Sept. 1942; page 25. 

Settlement and Post-War Planning. Olen Leonard, 
James Vol. III, no. March 1944; 
page 23. 

Book Review: "The Governing Man" Alexander 
Leighton. Charles Loomis. Vol. no. 
Summer 1946; page 40. 
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Governmental Administration and Informal Local 
Groups. Charles Loomis, Douglas Ensmin- 
ger. no. Jan.-Mar. 1942; page 41. 

California Takes Back Its Japanese Evacuees: The 
Readjustment California the Return the 
Japanese Evacuees. Katharine Luomala. Vol. 
no. Summer 1946; page 25. 

Methods Implementing National Morale Pro- 
gram. Margaret Mead. Vol. no. Oct.-Dec. 
1941; page 20. 

Comparative Notes the "Social Role the Settle- 
ment House" Contrasted with that the United 
States Indian Service. Scudder Mekeel. Vol. III, 
no. December 1943; page 

Social Science and Democratic Morris Ed- 

Anthropology Program Planning. John Prov- 
inse. Vol. III, no. December 1943; page 

Notes the Work the Colonial Department, Uni- 
versity London Institute Education. Mar- 
garet Read. Vol. III,no. December 1943; page 

The Use Social Scientists the War Relocation 
Authority. Edward Spicer. Vol. no. 
Spring 1946; page 16. 

Some Perspectives Applied Anthropology. Laura 
Thompson, Vol. III, no. June 1944; page 12. 
Governing the Occupied Areas the South Pacific: 
Wartime Peacetime Proposals. Lt. 
John Useem, U.S.N.R. Vol. IV, no. Summer 

1945; page 


IV. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


the anthropologist, the sociologist, 
any other social scientist, the the or- 
ganization human beings and the adaptation hu- 
man individuals the conditions and structure 
the immense and often painful web formal and in- 
formal relationships which make modern industry 
are immense and pressing enough, but they are also 
only instances and examples human organization, 
amenable the same scientific methods and cannons 
analysis, description, and theory, one 
might use anywhere else. not surprising, then, 
that many our contributors elect address them- 
selves difficulties industry, labor, and 
"economic" life. They have something new say. 
Sometimes, like the persons administration, they 
have say staff-men, advisors employers 
and managers. Sometimes, and oftener the future, 
they say advisorsto labor. Sometimes, 
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third parties, perhaps they can say partici- 
pants arbitration, mediation, and reconciliation. 

For modern industrial relations are 
great proving ground for our emerging knowledge 
human nature and human relations results, 
limits, and regularities. Technological change 
incessant; its impact habit, custom, and estab- 
lished organization, attitude, and belief about man- 
kind devastating, fierce, andinescapable. oth- 
laboratory exists which the malleable crucible 
man subject such far-reaching, such fre- 
quent, and such various change habit, pace, 
interest, motive, his coordination with his fel- 
lows. hope that anthropological science will 
grow use more and more, and that the "integra- 
tion" already begun our own, and efforts 
theory and method "human 
problems" industry, will fertilize both abstract 
theory and concrete practice. The same considera- 
tions need and promise that hold for administra- 
tion hold the more strongly for industry. Our Jour- 
nal has this experience industry report: 


Towards 'Control' System Industrial Relations. 
Book Review: "Management and the Worker" 
Roethlisberger. Conrad Arensberg. 
Vol. no. Oct.-Dec. 1941; page 54. 

Determination Morale Industrial Company. 
Conrad Arensberg, Douglas MacGregor. Vol. 
Jan.-Mar. 1942; page 12. 

From Conflict Cooperation: Study Union- 
Management Relations. Herbert Buchsbaum, 
Samuel Laderman, Sidney Garfield, William 
Whyte, Burleigh Gardner. Vol. no. Fall 
1946; page 

Organization Problems Industry. Eliot Chap- 
ple. no. Oct.-Dec. 1941; page 

Review: Dynamic Administration. "The Collected 
Papers Mary Parker Follett." Eliot Chap- 
ple. Vol. no. April-June 1942; page 62. 

Review the Literature: Analysis the Pequot 
Mill Strike. Eliot Chapple. Vol. III, no. 
June 1944; page 34. 

Restriction Output and Social Cleavage Indus- 
try. Orvis Collins, Melville Dalton, Donald Roy. 
Vol. no. Summer 1946; page 

Book Review: "Management and Morale" 
Roethlisberger. Charles Harding Vol. 
no. July-Aug.-Sept. 1942; page 30. 

Reviews the Literature: Uniformities Human 
Relations Tentatively Established: The Behavior 
Industrial Workers. Charles Harding III. 
Vol. II, no. Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1942; page 39. 
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Reviews the Literature: Uniformities Human 
Relations Tentatively Established. The Behavior 
Industrial Workers The Results Some 
British Investigations. Charles Harding III. 
Vol. III, no. March 1944; page 38. 

Inter-Personal Relations the Building Industry. 
Richard Myers. Vol. no. Spring 1946; 
page 

Vocational Education Industry. William Foote 
Whyte. Vol. III, no. September 1944; page 

The Man the Middle: Position and Problems 
the Foreman. William Whyte, Burleigh 
Gardner. Vol. IV, no. Spring 1945; page 


MISSING 


There are many other areas which the 
tion may even now being tested out this case 
and that. Readers can see for themselves what 
small few "the problems human organization" 
our topic we-have covered. Yet are ready and 
askto receive word ofthe missing areas. The editor 
only tooglad read any and all reports which fill 
the criteria concreteness, science, and practical 
application. 
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DEMONSTRATION RURAL SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY CASE REPORT! 


Charles Loomis 


This afternoon want discuss our at- 
tempt demonstrate the utility rural sociology 
and anthropology tothe Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice Michigan. The Michigan development, 
not mistaken, will leadto the establishment social 
science positions has already led consider- 
able demand for services for rural sociological and 
anthropolgical research. Funds are being made 
available for this type research and the Extension 
Service the United States, with well over 10,000 
paid employees, will certainly one the greatest 
consumers sociological, anthropological, and so- 
cial psychological research the future. 


The Importance Putting Demonstration Project 

Seaman Knapp, founder the exten- 
sion service, wrote: "It noteworthy that the sci- 
ences adopted the demonstration method instruc- 


tion long since. The chemist and physicist require 
their students work out their problems the lab- 
doctor and surgeon must practice the 
hospital, and the mechanical engineer must show ef- 
ficiency the shop his The 
Smith-Lever Act, which established national sys- 
tem agricultural extension work defines this work 
consisting "of giving instruction and practical 
agriculture and home economics 
persons not attending resident 
and imparting such persons information sub- 
jects demonstrations, publications, and 
otherwise." view the long acquaintance with 
demonstration agricultural agents, home agents 
and 4-HClub leaders, anyone who works with exten- 
sion people will conscious the advantage 
bringing whatever has contribute them the 
form demonstration. 


delivered the 25th Annual Institute the Society for Social Research, University Chicago. 


Similar attempt introduce Sociology and Anthropology into bureau the USDA described Charles 
Loomis, Study Rural Social Organization the United States, Latin America, and Germany, State College 
Book Store, East Lansing, Michigan 1945, 242. 
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The Opportunity for Sociology and Anthropology 
Demonstrate Their Utility. 

Most last year, which was 
Michigan State College, was spent effort 
bring our experiment station research projects 
anthropology and sociology into line with the needs 
and requests the local action and planning agen- 
cies, especially the Extension Service, the Conserva- 
tion Institute and Department Adult Education 
the college, the Soil Conservation Service and Farm 
Security Administration their respective state 
offices, and the various state departments, especial- 
the departments Health, Public Instruction and 
the State Library. This did not necessitate changing 
the areas specialization the staff. most 
cases merely meant that instead investigator 
developing his project the confines his office, 
consulted the leaders the agencies that could 
use the data after they were gathered, before the 
project was launched. now have research proj- 
ects sociology, anthropology and social psycholo- 
which have been developed cooperation with 
these agencies, and can say with assurance that 
the results will used. reward for year's 
the development these projects and re- 
lationships were given the opportunity which 
want spend the rest time describing. The 
Extension Service requested that the Department 
Sociology and Anthropology take over two-hour 
session each day the two Extension Summer 
Schools, held separately for the established agricul- 
tural agents and the new workers the various 
branches the service. Participants were the fol- 
lowing members the Department: Solon Kimball, 

Edgar Schuler, social psychologist; 
the United States Department Agriculture who 
joined the staff September, Judson Landis, special- 
ist family and adjustment problems; Paul Miller, 
former county agent now doing graduate work the 
department; and Allan Beegle, population specialist. 
Dr. Carl Taylor, from the United States Depart- 
ment Agriculture,.led the discussion after each 
session inthe last summerschool. get the agents 
participate, each two-hour session was broken 
down into three periods. the first period, which 
lasted about minutes, the subject matter was pre- 
sented specialist. Then followed 40-minute 
discussion work groups, which met sepa- 
rately and were composed about persons, 
which one the sociologists, anthropologists so- 
cial psychologists participated the role re- 
sources person. ‘The sociology and anthropology 
session was terminated panel discussion com- 


posed delegates from the various work groups and 
general forum led Carl Taylor. The theme for 
the five-day sessions was "making extension work 
more effective through better organizational pro- 
cedures." 


The First Day's Discussion Was Given Over the 
Importance Informal Groupings. 

demonstrate the importance infor- 
mal groups, the whole group agents each sum- 
mer school was compared with trade center com- 
munity. was pointed out that groups 
people who came together only once twice year 
were too large function effective discussion 
groups and that generally most people's intimate 
friends number far less. techniques, 
work groups were formed give the congeniality 
and familiarity which usually characterize cliques 
the term used several cultural anthropolo- 
gists. The basis for this grouping and the sociomet- 
ric charts was obtained from replies 
which was signed the county agent leader and con- 
tained list agents attending each sum- 
mer school. This requested that each agent 
choose the persons would like have his 
work group and explained that this procedure was 
being followed order arrange the most congenial 
and productive groupings. The result the chart- 
ing these choices described Figure The 
small work groupings chosen this sociometric 
procedure proved both congenial and produc- 
tive. The spontaneous remark heard various 
parts the room when read the names one 
group, the effect that "that was the deer hunting 
gang," was evidence that the groups were accom- 
plishing the purpose for which they were established. 

There was other evidence, too. For ex- 
ample, after the school, attended the 
so-called neophytes new agents, tried get 
criticism the whole school while was session. 
When the county agent leader asked for ex- 
plaining that the following week the same program 
was presented the older agents and wanted 
get the bugs out it, there was short period 
silence, then leader one the discussion groups 
suggested that the work groups retire their rooms 
and each return with report for panel and forum 
discussion, such previously been held the 
case the subject matter demonstrations. The 
groups did outand their representatives reported, 
giving usa most useful type criticism 
group product. Presented this manner, 
one individual felt anxious concerning his own se- 
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curity over having criticized his own supervisor's 
program. 

another occasion Professor Jes- 
ness from the University Minnesota demonstrated 
the utility ofthese groups. conducted series 
discussions economic policy, following the same 
patternas those insociology and anthropology, using 
our sociometrically determined groups. One day 
asked the agents they wanted dispense with the 
small work groups. They refused and voted 
into the smaller, congenial groupings before partici- 
pating the larger forum discussion. make the 
most these sociometrically determined groupings 
Although the group membership was determined 
aliocating people smallgroups agents clustered 
about leaders weighing mutual and high order 
choices, the groups were asked elect their own 
chairmen and recorders. would expected, the 
leaders who had been sociometrically determined 
previously were practically all cases chosen 
either The greater the num- 
ber choices indicated the sociometric tabula- 
tion, the more likely the person was chosen 
represent the small work group when allthe agents 
reassembled after the smali work group's meeting. 
Occasionally the chairman these work groups, 
which were called neighborhoods, were called may- 
ors. 

The next step the demonstration the 
importance informal groups educational and 
promotional work was the description the social 
relationships typical rural neighborhood. That 
this type grouping structurally not unlike the 
work groups the agents was stressed. How the 
neighborhoods, when grouped together, 
trade center communities was also illustrated 
Figure order demonstrate how cultural, ge- 
ographic and biological factors determine the struc- 
ture and shape these groupings, maps showing 
neighborhood and trade centers counties vari- 
ous parts the country were shown. in- 
dicates the situation typical southern county. 
Figure describes Great Plains county where the 
school districts nearest groupings more 
less discrete type (in the sense being formed 
persons whose relationships are focused the 
neighborhood). They can sharply delineated. 
other cases there are chains relationships which 
are difficult localize. 

bring the demonstration home, Paul 
Miller, graduate student the department, who 
had been county agent West Virginia before go- 
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ing into the armed forces, presented some findings 
from his master's thesis now being worked out from 
the analysis social organization Livingston 
county. Miller first made land use map, which can 
always relied upon catch the interests ag- 
riculturalists. Michigan has the great advantage 
having progressive highway department which has 
delineated the major trade centers traf- 
fic meters. Boundaries between centers are made 
drawing lines the roads the points where 
the traffic loads are lightest. visiting farmers 
all parts the county, Miller refined these and 
traced neighborhood groupings. measure 
solidarity the proportion the families living 
area which said they belonged given neighbor- 
hood and the number services furnished there 
was used. With this crude basis the various neigh- 
borhoods were arranged into three groups indi- 
cated Figure Near the larger trade centers 
and highways, sense belonging neighborhood 
was minimum. Respondents living under such 
conditions often name the township, when 
asked where they lived. This significant view 
the fact that Michigan, the,township func- 
tional governmental, election and assessing unit. 
Also there are some township schools and some 
townships having zoning ordinances. However, for 
most the county Livingston, the neighborhood 
groupings are more meaningful the people than 
are the townships. 

demonstrate the importance the 
neighborhood the agents, interpersonal relation- 
ships Hallers Corner were presented. Miller de- 
cided that there was valid evidence consider that 
two groups existed, grouped about the Church. 
sociometric analysis using the ‘leader 
each family portrays these two groups distinct, 
Figure 

Conclusions drawn Miller: 

least two clearly distinct networks re- 
lationships exist the neighborhood. One 
represented those families closely affili- 
ated with the local adhering 
church doctrine. The other represented 
families either only not all 
affiliated with the local church. 

Each these networks appears have its 
own informal leaders: Families 
the non-churchgroup; family number the 
church group. The informal leaders the 
non-church group are seemingly concerned 
with economic programs, while the leader 

the church group, Family tends in- 
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terested the more spiritual and aesthetic 
activities. 

Ifany recommendationcan made, that 
agent become aware these two networks 
this neighborhood, and fit his programs 
the appropriate network hand. 

agent would well recognize the in- 
formal leaders the two networks. Activi- 
ties concerned with the more aesthetic ob- 
jectives such 4-H clubs would certainly 
fall within the sphere interest the church 
group and its youth-minded leader. This 
not say that any these informal leaders 
could used official formal positions. 
merely suggested that they reckoned 
with planning program for the neighbor- 
hood. So, too, should economic production 
programs well the other group 
and its leaders. 

the evidence, family would appear 
key family. The B's are young, active, and 
interested all phases rural promotional 
work. The family relatively new the 
neighborhood, and doubt has escaped 
yet becoming involved any events the 
past that may have brought about disappoint- 
ment, friction, and the seeds differences, 
such few local areas escape. The.B's are 
active both church and non-church activi- 
ties. The very fact that they have been se- 
lected often, even though not old-timers, 
would indicate they should included any 
potential leadership training and development 


The Importance Locality Groups the Coordina- 
tion Programs. 

the second day the summer school 
program the problem the integration agencies' 
programs the local level was the chief subject. 
Several members the department had had experi- 
ence attempting integrate local programs 
had done research which was its objective, 
the development plans for the integration gov- 
ernmental and other agencies the local level. 
Since these experiences have been described 
ous monographs they will not presented here. 
Solon presented his experiences at- 
tempting integrate programs the Indian and Soil 


Kimball and John Provinse, Navajo Social Organization Land Use Planning, Applied 
Also see Charles Loomis, Plans and the Man What Sociologists and Anthrépologists 
Have Offer Agricultural Planners, Policy Review, Vol. No. Sept.-Oct. 1939. 
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scription the Taos County Project see: 


Conservation services the Navajo Reservation. 
Paul Miller, who was charge land-use planning 
under the Bureau Agricultural Economics two 
West Virginia Counties, gave his experiences. Carl 
Taylor drew from his experience the Resettle- 
ment Administration and the United States Depart- 
ment Agriculture and reported the Taos Coun- 
Project New Mexico, which had studied the 
request the Bureau Agricultural Economics and 
the Bureau the Budget. All these experiences 
demonstrated the necessity creating some mech- 
anism the counties through which the local people 
might act. They all warned the tendencies 
ficial agencies, with conflicting overlapping func- 
tions, tear down existing relationships and social 
structure, when effective local integrative devices 
are not available. The danger planning organ- 
ization's becoming merely another bureau agency 
was stressed Paul Miller, who demonstrated how 
this happened land-use planning West Virginia. 
Each speaker referred directly indirectly the 
sociometric charts used the dem- 
onstrate the need for tying leaders neighborhoods 
into the mechanisms for integration. Actually, 
was demonstrated the attitude and opinion survey 
the agents the third day, the agents were al- 
ready convinced ofthe necessity using these "han- 
for their programs. Our contribution was 
merely make them conscious the necessity 
using key people rather than the people who were 
most accessible the agent. The necessity ty- 
ing the Extension Service personnel and programs 
into the informal and formal organization was 
stressed. Two-way communication capable keep- 
ing officials and leaders all levels posted 
local needs and the attitudes their people 
toward new programs was recommended. addi- 
tion, the point was made that most agencies operat- 
ing rural areas could improve their ef- 
fectiveness using survey devices. 


The Use Polling and Attitude and Opinion Surveys. 

the third day the use various social- 
psychological tools was demonstrated. Care was 
taken indicate that this use was nothing new, that 
all successful agents, executives and operators 
all levels are continually "putting their ears the 
ground" determine local sentiment about the pro- 


grams they are responsible for. Some the 
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who had already undertaken crude polls local at- 
titudes and conditions, were given opportunity 
describe their methods and results. Edgar Schuler 
then demonstrated the Department Agriculture's 
master sample. Examples hazards sampling 
and framing questions were discussed. Conflict- 
ing results surveys people's attitudes toward 
health programs were analyzed demonstrate how 
forming questions was important. People have 
favored something calleda "cooperative" health pro- 
gram but opposed same program when was de- 
scribed "sponsored government bureau" 
dubbed "compulsory medicine." 


Attitudes and Opinions. 

demonstrate instruments opinion and 
attitude analysis the agents themselves filled out 
schedules. They were given instructions concerning 
the types instrument. The more 
recently developed open-ended, and non- 
directive interview? instruments were described 
some detail. Since agents had been attempting 
polling themselves, hazards and difficulties fram- 
ing questions, conducting interviews, and sampling 
were given particular attention. This was effective 
far the Department Sociology and Anthro- 
pology was concerned because number agents 
thereafter put requests for the assistance the 
Department's social psychologists polling work 
already begun planned. 

Although polling the agents was done 
first only demonstrate the utility and nature 
polling, survey agent attitudes and opinions was 
suggested several state extension leaders. Prac- 
tically all topics probed were suggested the di- 
rector, assistant director county agent leaders. 
survey presented Table few signifi- 
cant findings follow: 


Agents' Reactions Supervision. 

From state state there great varia- 
tion the extent independence enjoyed and indi- 
vidual responsibility accepted local agents. 
Michigan least one organization expert recom- 
mended that closer supervision and coordination 
local agents initiated. The Michigan Service 
the process ofchoosing supervisors (from among its 
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agents) for newly established regional offices. The 
Service was, therefore, anxious know the senti- 
ments agents concerning their own supervision. 
the statement: "The less supervision the Exten- 
sion worker gets from regional state offices the 
better will his work the long run;" the 
agents the Service present disagreed. Presuma- 
bly these are not likely object the pro- 
posed others. However, agreed 
with the statement and were uncertain. For the 
benefit these dissidents, state leaders the 
Service may have especially good job 
selling the new supervisory set-up. 

Although some the agents were some- 
what suspicious concerning the possible introduction 
adifferent system supervision, there was over- 
whelming agreement that agents should have the ad- 
vice and counsel the representatives farm peo- 
ple developing their programs. This obvious 
from the fact that only the agents disagreed 
with the statement: "Every local Extension Service 
Office should have county advisory committeeto 
the Extension program for that county." 
Since unanimity appeared the day the session 
coordination and integration programs was 
exceedingly useful the and anthropology 
staff. There need sell Michigan extension 
agents the necessity integrating and sensitiz- 
ing their programs local needs through the use 
committees farmers. Time was not wasted at- 
tempting demonstrate the value such commit- 
tees for local administration. 

Everyone acquainted with American agri- 
culture familiar with the attempt land-grant 
colleges and the United States Department Agri- 
culture coordinate and localize American agricul- 
tural action agencies and policy formation bodies 
through County Land-Use general- 
known, County Land-Use Planning was abolished 
activity the federal government before suf- 
had elapsed demonstrate its utility. 
Michigan, however, the work has been continued, 
and most the land-use planning committees there 
are more less active. significant that most 
the agents favor using such committees devel- 
oping extension policy. the statement: "Every 
county Extension Service office should use the Land- 
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Use Planning Committee building its annual pro- 
gram," only the agents present expressed 
disagreement. 

One the major problems our age 
all walks life integration special knowledge. 
Agriculture Frequently such spe- 
cialists the plantsmen, animal husbandrymen, en- 
tymologists, conservationists and dairymen, view- 
ing the world through their own narrow professional 
keyholes, give the farmers conflicting advice. 
avoid this, balanced "unit plan" approach, through 
which all the specialties are brought together plan 
for each farm, being adopted. That the agents 
favor this approach indicated the fact that 
agents agreed the statement: "The balanced 
farm unit approach far superior the single en- 
terprise approach, Agricultural Extension." That 
agents oppose the tendency specialize narrowly 
within disciplines also demonstrated their re- 
sponse the statement: "The Extension Service 
subject matter specialist well informed 
the broad his subject matter rather than very 
expert only narrow phase. For example, the 
field Agricultural building special- 
ist should know least the fundamentals about deal- 
ing with such diverse problems drainage, reapri- 
ing sagging roofs, remodeling kitchens and hitching 
motors." Only the agents disagreed. 

County agricultural agents are generally 
recognized the most important representatives 
the land grant colleges and the U.S. Department 
Agriculture most aspects agriculture. That 
the agents believe they have prerogatives indicated 
the fact that only agents disagreed the state- 
ment: "Michigan State College representatives should 
always inform the County Agent before making lo- 
cal appearance," and only disagreed with the fol- 
lowing two statements: "The County Agent should 
given authority coordinate the activities all 
federal agencies which deal with farmers his 
county," and "The importance the services offered 
the Extension Office county justifies great 
improvement its location and 


Rating Scale for County Agents 

appraisal the qualities for which 
agents are graded has been made yet 
agents themselves. the conference they were 
asked make such appraisal. Their diffuse, 


blanket terms for the qualities their rative scales 
(see Table intra) cannot furnish tool for meas- 
urement specific qualities. would expected, 
personality, leadership, teaching ability, and ad- 


ministrative ability rated highest. surprising 
that the last item rated 4th rather than first, but 
covered the other blanket items. That per- 
sistence, health and loyalty rated low surpris- 
ing but probably explainable the same way. The 
experiment having the agents appraise the items 
which they are themselves rated seems dem- 
onstrate certain weakness the instrument. More 
specific qualities which are more mutually exclusive, 
directly related performance, and measureable 
used. 

almost axiomatic that the effective 
county agent works through existing This 
being the case, through which agencies should 
work? Table are recorded the ap- 


praisals.of the relative merits various agencies 


with which should cooperate. 


The Attitudes Agents Toward Farming. 

professional, the county agent's re- 
sponsibilities are the farm people and others di- 
rectly indirectly dependent upon farming. is, 
therefore, important know what thinks about 
farming and indicates what the 
agents whoattended the summer school thought were 
obvious that for these agents the economic income 
not alone adequate criterion for 
farming. The successful farmer "Has interests and 
satisfactions not dependent money income" and 
"Plays the most significant community leadership 
role." 

would expected, farm organizations 
come firstand schools and educational organizations 
second. Some will surprised that churches and 
religious organizations rank fourth; this evidence 
that analert, well-trained rural ministry could make 
great the material level living 
the rural people. Few county agents can afford 
ignore local politics and although the agents 
mention these agencies, the low weighted rank store 
indicates that general, agents not believe co- 
operating with political agencies increases the ef- 
fectiveness extension work. 

The agents believe that there are numer- 
ous reasons why farmers stay farm rather 
than move into the city but "Satisfaction owner- 


"Personal pride production" and the "Vari- 


ety farm work" are important factors which 
"keeps them down the farm." See item Ta- 
ble the other hand, the farmers leave the 
farm for the following reasons, according the 
agents. get higher incomes, because hours 
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work the farm are too long, because unsatis- 
factory father-son relationships, and because in- 
adequate housing and lackof conveniences. For oth- 
less important reasons, see item Table 
When the agents ranked various advantages being 
farmers they gave priority the following three 
items: "The farmer has the best place rear 
family," "has more security periods uncertain- 
ty,"and his own boss." For other advantages, 
see item Table Since these agents gave 
first priority farmer has the best place 
rear his family" advantage being farmer, 
interesting note that when they indicated 
preferences what they would prefer for their 
sons and daughters they gave high priority the 
items: "get more education than have" and "see 
more the world have." The county agents 
are true members the middle class and -being 
steeped middle-class ideals, want those things for 
their children which will certainly not make farmers 
farmers' wives them. For other choices for 
children, see items and 23, Table 


Replies Open-ended Statements. 

demonstrate crude way the differ- 
ence between structured statements and open-ended 
ones, the agents were asked write replies 
the statement: "If, next week, received unex- 
pected inheritance $1000, think would:" Most 
agents say they would save the money invest it. 
See item 24, Table for other 

When agents were requested respond 
the statement "Todo the job for Mich- 
igan farm people, opinion, the Michigan Ex- 
tension Service should": (please state just what you 
think should done the way adding, dropping, 
changing certain indicated that the 
group approach should used more. The specific 
suggestions are included item 25, Table 


Health and Demography. 

the last two days Extension Summer 
School, the agents were introduced studies based 
two areas, which county agents are doing 
tle work, but which sociological research elsewhere 
has demonstrated irportant. For example, 
data rural health, including charts describing 
differential mortality for Michigan's counties, were 
presented. Representatives from the State Health 


3. 
June 1946, and Walter Firey, "Social Aspects Land-Use Planning the Country-City Fringe: 
Flint, Mich. Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin. 


Judson Landis, "Social-Psychologtcal Factors Ageing," Social Forces, 20, May 1942. 
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Department spoke and considerable graphical data 
developed the Department Sociology 
State Health Department were presented. The Soci- 
ology and Anthropology Departments' current study 
unmet medical needs led Schuler and Hoffer 
and based upon schedule developed Schuler and 
several doctors the Public Health Service 
and the United States Department Agriculture, 
was described. This study furnish both the 
State Health Department and the Extension Service 
basic data for local discussion groups. Its schedule 
has been developed that laymen may, through in- 
terviewing families, get crude measure unmet 
medical needs. The University Michigan Medical 
School and Public Health Department are cooperat- 
ing the study. The United States Department 
Agriculture master sample being used. Every 
sixth family which was interviewed Dr. Hoffer 
being diagnosed medical doctor measure the 
effectiveness the lay diagnosis. This should en- 
able local officials specify proportions the peo- 
ple given categories who need medical care. 

Another subject presented the agents 
was demography. During the sessions, the walls 
the main meeting hall were draped with charts 
Michigan showing population characteristics 
townships, counties and cities. maps are 
large inked charts linen, prepared for bulletin 
Allan Beegle during the last months. Many 
agents took notes from these maps. They were 
learning their counties' fertility ratios, ethnic com- 
position, educational status, age and sex structure 
and many other characteristics. 

Rather than present all population data ac- 
cumulated during the last two years, only two major 
problems importance agents were discussed: 
ethnic composition and development urban 
fringes. The Department has finished its Purnell 
research projects these. 

The remainder the time was given over 
discussion Michigan's aging farm population. 
Beegle showed the rural farm population now, 
one out every nineis over years age. Michi- 
gan, like the New England states, has relatively 
old farm population and aging rapidly. Judson 
Landis gave the results study the adjustment 
old people and The agents 
resolved change some their programs meet 
the facts Landis's study, which demonstrated the 


Loomis, Beegle and Firey, "Michigan's Country-City Fringe," Michigan Farm Economics, No. 42, 
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necessity getting retired farmers situated that 
they can continue play roles importance the 
life the community after retiring. They recog- 
nized, likewise, the importance the not 
changing their way life the time their re- 
tirements. They agreed Townsendism, outlet 
for old people, might not needed other adjust- 
ments were possible. They stressed the importance 
finding means whereby the farms could turned 
over sons sooner than now customary. 


SUM MARY 


The demonstration project rural sociol- 
ogy and anthropology undertaken the Summer 
School Michigan State College, 1946, resulted 
the Department's being swamped with requests for 
population, ecological, attitudinal and other types 
Extension Service, advocating that the total 
expenditure the U.S. Service used for research 
hope some fundamental well applied 
research extension methods. One thing know-- 
fewer our bulletins will gather dust libraries 
racks than before our Summer School demon- 


stration. attempted make the demonstration 
teamwork project which anthropologists, social 
psychologists and sociologists all made distinctive 
contributions. Through continually simplifying pro- 
cedure demonstrated the importance 
informal groups. Asa result, several agents have 
already written requesting that the groupings and 
class structure oftheir counties studied immedi- 
ately. Because described and demonstrated the 
use polling (attitude and opinion surveys), the di- 
rector and several agents now want help this 
field. The sessions health demonstrated the need 
for linking the Extension Service the Health De- 
ourdata Farm Bureau and oth- 
est all and will long time before can 
furnish each agent who wants them with all data 
graphic form for his county. 

should obvious that research ap- 
plied agricultural administration there little 
place for compartmentalized disciplines lone-wolf 
researchers and large place for those anthropolo- 
gists, psychologists, and sociologists who will team 
meet local needs. 


TABLE 


COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENTS' EVALUATION PERSONAL TRAITS USED 
RATING EXTENSION WORKERS 
obtained from reaction the statement: 


Number Weighted 
Times Rank 
Chosen Score* 
The most important elements the success the typical County Agent, 
opinion are: (Choose and rank importance) 
Administrative ability (including such matters staff coordination, lead- 
ership development, and office management) 138 
Teaching ability (including such matters general and subject matter, 
knowledge, enthusiasm, power expression and techniques)............ 163 
Cooperative attitude such matters tact,tolerance, andsympathy). 103 
Relations (including such groups board supervisors, civic 


groups, governmental agencies, and the general 135 
Personality (including such characteristics commanding presence, integ- 


*First choice was given weight second choice the weight sixth choice the weight 


} 
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TABLE 


COUNTY APPRAISAL UTILITY VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 
obtained from reaction the statement: 


typical Michigan counties, think the County Agent should cooperate closely with the following age 
groups, organizations: (Rank first order importance from the point view achieving eff 
Extension work: first; second; etc.) 


No. Times Weighted 
Chosen Rank 

Score* 


*First choice was given weight second choice the weight sixth choice the weight 


TABLE 


COUNTY AGENTS' EVALUATION THE SUCCESSFUL FARMER 
indicated replies the statement: 


No. Times Weighted 
Chosen Rank 
Score* 

believe the most successful farmer the one who: 
(Rank three best criteria writing etc.) 
Has interests and satisfactions not dependent money income ............ 126 
Plays the most significant community leadership role 


*First choices were given the rank second choices the rank and third choices the rank 
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Figure Sociometric Chart Showing the Choices County Agricultural Agents. 


ONE-WAY CHOICE 
-> FIRST CHOKE 


Each circle represents agent. These groups discussed subject matter presented 
lectures rural sociology, economics and anthropology extension summer 
Only mutual and first choices are recorded the chart. Each agent made 
tenchoices. The correlation coefficient which expresses the relation between the to- 
tal number choices received each agent and the number mutual and first 
choices received each agent 75. The larger circles represent key persons 
determined all choices received. Arrows indicate the direction Six 
groupings "neighborhoods" were formed from the choices agents, maximize 
cooperation and congeniality discussion and conference. 


igure 
VISITING AMONG FAMILIES OF WHITE PLAINS NEIGHBORHOOD 
CHARLES COUNTY, MARYLAND 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
VISITS OF ALL 44 FAMILIES 


Family visits outside 
of the neighborhood 


or community 
— Visits jess than once a month 
Family visits in trade- “ewe § visits —— Visits once or twice a month 
center community eighborhood — Visits more than twice a month 


Leader-families are indicated 


by the larger circles FIVE FAMILIES HAVE NO 


Arrows point to the family visited NEIGHBORHOOD VISITING CONTACTS 


U DEPARTMENT OF aGRiCULTURE 3°494 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
This chart was show how people typical neighborhoods. 
Such groupings existed thesmall areas delineated Figures 3,4, The 
similarity between the neighborhood groupings Figure and the groupings 
county agents described Figure was used topersuade agents that their own 
successful conference experience reflected social realities their county terri- 
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Neighborhoods and Trade Center Com- 
munities Covington County, Miss. 


Small areas represent neighborhood groupings. 
Relationships people these groupings are 
comparable those Figure Trade center 
communities arealso delineated. Failure plan- 
ners make use "natural" groupings indi- 
lap community areas the map above, but 
not sopronounced insome other (From 
Hoffsommer, Harold and "Neigh- 
borhoods and Communities Covington County, 
Mississippi." Bureau Agricultural Economics, 
U.S.D.A. July 1941, Washington, 


LEGEND / 
ORIGINAL COUNTY PLANNING ADMINISTRATION AREAS 
NEIGHBORHOOD LINES... 


Figure 


many parts the Great Plains local school 
districts are the most useful groupings and cor- 
Emerging trade center 
communities are indicated here. (See "Kansas 
Rural Communities. Study Nemaha 
Bureau Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. June 
1940. Amarillo, Texas.) 
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COMMUNITIES AND NEIGHBORHOODS 
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Figure Leadership Patterns Two Social 
Systems the Neighborhood Hallers Corner, 
Livingston County, Michigan. 


The circles represent families and the arrows 
specify the direction choices leader fam- 
ily another name local leader families. 
This chart indicates whom the people think their 
leaders are whom county agent should 
toget assistance putting over any type agri- 
cultural program. Note that "churchy" people 
choose "churchy" "non-churchy" people 
choose people, The exceptions are 
useful for tying the two groups together. 


—> OMRECTION OF CHOKE 
LEADERSIGP CHOICES OF 
AFVEUTED PALES 


LEADERSHIP CHOICES OF 
CHURCH FAMUES: CHURCH FAMILIES NON-AFFILIATEO FAMLES 


CLOSELY aFFIUATED MODERATELY AFFILIATED 


Figure 6. Locality Groupings in Livingston County. 


Note the importance the stronger school districts neighborhood organization. Livingston 
County agent will well recognize grouping smaller than the trade center community but 
larger than the neighborhood. This grouping called the extended neighborhood. the basis 
the number social and economic services furnished the various areas groupings for Living- 
ston County were ranked terms solidarity shown here five hatchings. Locality groupings 
are relatively unimportant near the trade centers and the highways here. such areas agents 
must work with cliques which not "neighbor with" one another the sense rendering mutual 
aid locality basis, but meet without much regard spatial propinquity. 
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TABLE 


SELECTED ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENTS 


MICHIGAN 


Key: SA...Strongly Agree D...Disagree 
A...Agree SD...Strongly Disagree 
U...Uncertain 


Willingness Accept Direction 


The less supervision the Extension worker gets from regional state 
offices the better will his work the long 
2.* The County Agent should given authority coordinate the activities 
all federal agencies which deal with farmers his county......... 
Every local Extension Service Office should have county advisory com- 
mittee help develop the Extension program for that county......... 
Every county Extension Service Office should use the Land-Use Planning 
Committee building its annual program 
Farm people should have larger voice than they now have determin- 
ing the agricultural programs federal, state, and local agencies..... 
General Policies 
The balanced farm unit approach far superior the single enterprise 
The Extension Service subject matter specialist should well informed 
the broad areas his subject matter rather than very expert only 
narrow phase. For example, the field Agricultural Engineering, 
the building specialist should know least the fundamentals about deal- 
ing with such diverse problems drainage repairing, sagging roofs, 
remodeling kitchens, and hitching motors............. 
8.* Most farmers are interested the type materials presented general 
9.* Relative other farm problems, the need for soil conservation programs 
10.* general, Michigan people expect more problems solved than 
really possible township and county 
11. Michigan State College representatives should always inform the County 
Agent before making local appearance 
12. The Agricultural Extension Service should provide educational assistance 
the general public problems broad public interest well 
13. The importance the services offered the Extension Office 
county justifies great improvement its location and facilities...... 
Specific Problems 
14. The Michigan State College Retirement Plan should expanded in- 
15. The franking privilege restricted for Extension workers that 
should abandoned, and funds should appropriated pay the postage 
Value Orientation Agents 
16. prices necessities the better for ev- 
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TABLE (Continued) 


17. impossible for large federal programs reach the mass ru- 
ral people without these agencies becoming involved 
18. There hardly any problem farm life which could not solved 
No. 
Choosing 
19. widely held that farmers persist farming spite the fact that 
farming yields lower cash incomes than other occupations demanding the 
same ability and effort. the extent that this opinion correct, be- 
lieve due to: (Rank the three most important reasons) 
Ignorance alternative opportunities 
20. When farm families leave the farm live towns cities, think the 
main reasons are: (Rank the most important reasons) 
Unsatisfactory father-son relationships 
Lack educational opportunities the farm 
Lack health facilities rural 
21. believe the biggest advantage being farmer that he: (Rank the 
three biggest advantages) 
Has more security periods uncertainty 
Has freedom from bureaucratic controls 
22. choice, would prefer son mine to: (Rank the first three 
choices) 
into business for himself other than farming........... 
Get different type education from did .......... 


*Weights apply that the last choice received rank the first choice the weight the number 
ranked. 


Weighted 
Rank 
Score* 


items 
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165 
103 
154 
102 
111 
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TABLE (Continued) 


No. Weighted 
Choosing Rank 
Score* 
into some type educational work 
Make his own mind regarding occupation and education.... 187 
See more the world than Ihave 
23. had choice, would prefer daughter mine to: (Rank your first 
three choices) 
Become Home Demonstration Agent 
into some type educational work 
Make her own mind regarding occupation and 186 
OPEN-ENDED STATEMENTS 
24. If, next week, received unexpected inheritance $1000, would: 
Save Money Pay Off Debts III. Buy Special Items 
Save and continue job Pay retirement fund 
Children's education Buy timber land 
Save and invest Buy annuity 
All other debts Invest more property 
Cottage improvements Vacation-4 Getdrunkor faint 


25. most effective job for Michigan farm people, opinion, the Michigan Extension Serv- 
ice should: (Please state just what you think should done inthe way adding, dropping, 
changing certain activities.) 

Special Educational Work and Methods 


More visual aids more easily accessible Local experimental work 
Provide better subject matter materials Better youth programs 
Provide means understanding economic Nutritional Training 
and political problems Demonstration Septic tank 
Teach better production market methods Add health programs 
Greater amount specialized training Emphasize services 
More attentionto problems Stick agricultural education 
Improve father-son agreements State projects 
Increase help family group Provide means for local leadership 
Visit farms local leaders participation 
Cultural subjects group basis Provide social studies for each county 


*Weights apply sothat the last choice receiveda rank first choice the weight the number items 
ranked. 
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TABLE (Continued) 


Use the Group Approach (Cont.) 
Find out what people want and how help 
More group, less individual work 
Assist social adjustment 
Promote more planning meetings 
Work with libraries 
Spot check each county polling 
guide future extension programs 

Improve the Organizational Set-up 
Keep agents informed 

IV. Funds and Staff 
More local staff members 
Hire fewer persons higher wages 
More home economics specialists 
Provide assistant county agent 


More meetings discussions with farm 


people 
Closer cooperation with existing 
groups 


More community activities 
Crop non-educational activity 


Clarify governmental policy 


Greater financial aid 

Add agr. policy expert 
More advisory assistance 
More agr. engineering work 


Finance county agent sufficiently take his place community leader 


Develop land use planning 
Give special course for Extension work 
Popularize extension 
Allow each county determine own program 


Contact more people 
more housing work 
Increase vacations 
All others 


COMMUNITY ANALYSIS THE WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY 
OUTSIDE THE RELOCATION CENTERS! 


Katharine Luomala 


The Community Analysts the War Relo- 
cation Authority, U.S. Department worked 
two different frameworks: the relocation centers 
and the communities outside the centers. 

The first and most important framework 
from the standpoint the number Anaiysts em- 
ployed, their acceptance WRA administrators, 
and their length service was that the relocation 
centers. The centers were temporary camps 
which, 1942, about 110,000 West Coast residents 
Japanese ancestry were removed wartime 
measure. The relocationcenters were administered 
the War Relocation Authority. The Community 
Analysis Section, part the Community Management 
Division WRA, employed number anthropolo- 
gists called Community Analysts study the social 
structure and functioning center life. This re- 
search was assist administrators the centers 
and Washington understand the social organ- 


ization the residents and their reactions WRA 
programs. 

The second framework which the Com- 
munity Analysts worked was that the "outside," the 
world beyond the fences the centers, the world 
which WRA gradually released the evacuees for re- 
location. This phase the use Analysts was still 
pioneer stage whenthe War Relocation Author- 
ity liquidated July 1946, after successfully re- 
settling all the evacuees and closing the centers. 
small group Analysts remained with the Liquida- 
tion Unit, however, follow for one year the na- 


“ture the the Japanese normal 


community life after their experiences the relo- 
cation centers. Most the Analysts who worked 
were anthropologists who were detailed 
from either the Section office Washington, D.C. 
relocation center these special assign- 
ments the communities beyond the camps. 


revised from that originally presented the annual meeting the Society Applied Anthropology, 
May, 1946, part asymposium the Community Analysis program WRA example applied anthro- 
pology the Government. 
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Inanearlier issue "Applied Anthropolo- 
gy," Spicer, who was Head the Commu- 
nity Analysis Section, described the history the 
Section and its services the administrators 
WRA.2 referred his article both the 
frameworks whichthe Analysts worked. The pres- 
ent article surveys more specifically the history and 
problems those Analysts who worked outside the 
centers the communities which released evac- 
uees were making new homes. 

Although the Analysts worked two dif- 
ferent frameworks, there were many similarities, 
regardless milieu, their slow acceptance 
WRA administrators; their functions advising ad- 
ministrators the backgrounds troubled human 
relations; their difficulty trying do, one and 
the same time, trouble shooting immediate crises 
and long-range research anticipatory future trou- 
ble spots; and their problems establishing chan- 
nels communication agency and cre- 
ating rapport with the people studied. The history, 
experiences, successes, and failures the "outside" 
Analysts recapitulated, way, those the center 
Analysts and the Community Analysis Section 
whole. Those who have worked Govern- 
ment research (or "study programs" since research 
word governmental circles) will prob- 
ably recognize familiar experiences this account 
one phase the Community Analysis program. 

The major framework, the relocation cen- 
contrasted with the outside communities. The 
centers constituted ten restricted and artificial com- 
munities occupied two groups people who were 
distinguishable asto race and status. Center inhab- 
itants included, the one hand, the Caucasians who 
were the administrators, and, the other hand, the 
persons Japanese ancestry who were adminis- 
trated. Most the problems which the Analysis 
the camps worked related center life and ad- 
ministration. 

The "outside," contrast the centers, 
was made innumerable free, normal commu- 
nities which WRA had jurisdiction. Though 
had authority beyond the centers, WRA was nev- 
ertheless interested what went outside. had 
policy resettling evacuees normal communi- 
ties quickly was legally permitted the 
Government and was socially acceptable outside 
communities. The goal WRA was not make the 
relocation centers into permanent reservations and 


Use Social Scientists the War Relocation 
Vol. No. Spring, 1946. 
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the evacuees dependent people. Its goal was get 
the people out the confining, unnatural environ- 
ment the centers into the stream normal, Amer- 
ican life, for their own sake and that the nation. 
was, therefore, necessary study the "outside" 
where the evacuees were seeking new homes or- 
der foresee and prevent unpleasant experiences 
which would retard evacuee adjustment and disrupt 
the community. 

From the viewpoint WRA, there were 
two principal kinds outside communities. First 
all, there was the West Coast area from which the 
Japanese had been evacuated 1942 and from which 
they were excluded until January 1945. Before 
evacuation, nine-tenths the Japanese the United 
States had lived this area which was closed 
them between 1942 and 1945. The other kind out- 
side community was the non-excluded area, all the 
rest the United States. Resettlement toox place 
exclusively this second outside area until 1945 
when the West Coast was re-opened the Japanese. 
Few, any, residents the non-excluded area had 
ever seen Japanese before family individu- 
arrived take job and make home. most 
persons Japanese the United States 
east the Rockies was unfamiliar territory. Yet 
was this area, strange them and which they 
were curiosities, that they were make new start 
life. 

WRA had size community sentiment 
inthe non-excluded order advise evacuees 
going there about public opinion, housing and eniploy- 
ment. WRA was obliged acquaint and reassure 
these communities about the loyalty and stability 
the incoming Japanese. WRA alsohad tokeep abreast 
events the West Coast case the evacuees 
were return there while the agency was 
still existence. had, moreover, resist the 
tide hostile feeling rising the West Coast to- 
ward the evacuees because some West Coast people 
were identifying them all with the enemy across the 
Pacific. 

TheCommunity Analysis Section, early 
the middle 1943, when relocation policy was 
being formulated, stated that could assist WRA ad- 
ministrators understanding the outside communi- 
ties, the reactions communities the agen- 
and the evacuees, and the reasons for these re- 
actions. The Analysts believed that they could 
jobfor WRA administrators outside the centers simi- 


Authority," Edward Spicer, Applied Anthropology, 


Also see "Community Analysis--An Example Anthropology Government," 


John American Anthropologist, Vol. 46, No. July-Septemper, 1944. 
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lar that which they were doingin the centers. The 
Analysts had acquired some experience and success 
predicting behavior the centers. They were 
prepared apply their techniques the study 
outside communities. 

Although WRA was working out reloca- 
tion policy, had yet Relocation Division 
such. Instead had Employment Division which 
had representative each several key districts 
the non-excluded area. was one these key 
areas that the Community Analysis Section succeed- 
approvalto sendan Analyst. Septem- 
ber, 1943, John Young, who had been stationed 
Community Analyst Minidoka Relocation Center 
Idaho, was detailed for one month Denver. This 
city had good-sized, prewar Japanese population 
which had not been evacuated relocation centers 
lay outside the prohibited zone. Early the 
relocation program WRA, Denver had become one 
the places which center residents preferred 
relocate. 

Young described the Japanese commu- 
nity had been prior World War and 
was 1943. discussed the role Japanese or- 
ganizations and their contacts with civic groups; the 
relations the Japanese withother minority groups; 
the discriminatory restrictions Japanese Den- 
ver; the kinds adjustment being made evacuee 
resettlers; and the attitudes the resettlers toward 
the relocation centers they had left 

The value and effectiveness the Ana- 
lyst's brief stay Denver was decreased the lack 
preliminary planning the Community Analysis 
Section Washington. The Washington Section was 
small (two people) and overburdened with the dual 
task supervising the center Analysts and with get- 
ting results center research into the thinking 
Washington administrators. The incomplete plan- 
ning for the Denver study showed difficulties 
orienting the researchto administrative needs and 
defining the channels authority and communica- 
tion which the Analyst was follow. 

greater lesser extent, every Ana- 
lyst who worked outside communities faced these 
twoproblems. Both could have been diminished, but 
means eliminated, previous, clear-cut un- 
derstanding between the Washington Community Anal- 
ysis Section and the area relocation officer who was 
become the Analyst's immediate supervisor. 
rule, the Analyst worked out the difficulties 


There were precedents follow, way know 
exactly what snags would arise clearing channels 
gearing research. The specific questions 
which research should done could not always 
guessed advance, either the Analyst the ad- 
ministrator, although the general nature the im- 
portant problems was always obvious. Problems 
channelling arose largely from individual differences 
between the Analyst and the administrator about the 
lines authority and communication followed 
and how rigidly they were observed. The Ana- 
lyst always had two loyalties and two masters. 
had the duty keeping informed both his Washing- 
ton office and that the administrator whom 
was detailed. had been assigned from cen- 
ter, also felt obligation report the direc- 
tor his center, Understandably enough, these du- 
loyalties werea source the admin- 
istrator whom the Analyst was detailed. 

The farewell words one Analyst going 
out detail from Washington work with "out- 
side" relocation area officer were typical, "Do the 
best you can. Work through the area officer. But 
youget stymied, remember weare still here and you 
belong us. Let know and will back you up." 
course, was point pride for the Analyst 
“stick out" bad situation and try work out 
for himself without letting the Washington office know 
privately the headaches and the administrator 
might giving each other. told the Washing- 
ton office about his hard life, would mean writing 
letter about government business sub- 
ject with which the administrator was personally and 
officially concerned. had the aura failure and 
tale-bearing. write through official channels 
meant that the letter would require the signature 
the administrator. This always held the possibility 
that the resulting explosion would not clear the air 
but might completely destroy the slight progress 
the Section whole win Not let 
the Washington office know how foggy the situation 
was might lead propose expansion the An- 
alysis program time when the administrator was 
uncertain whether the advantages Analyst's re- 
search were worth-while comparison with the dif- 
ficulties having him working free community, 
one outside WRA jurisdiction, which might resent 
such study. 

While the Denver Analyst's study was be- 
ing completed, the Relocation Division was being es- 
tablished. The Community Analysis Section sug- 


No. 105, "APreliminary Survey the Adjustment Japanese Evacuees Denver," John Young, 
the files reports prepared members the Washington, D.C. Community Analysis Section. 
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gested that Analyst attached each area re- 
location office. His association with the area officer 
center the Project Director. The Relocation Divi- 
sion refused countenance such arrangement. 
The Section did not think its Analysts could work ef- 
fectively inany other arrangement sothe matter was 
dropped. 

During this discussion, the Relocation 
Division declared that did not need Analysts any- 
way because Analysts the work the 
relocation officers themselves. relocation officer, 
the Division pointed out, was supposed know his 
area and keep abreast all developments there 
sentiment toward the Japanese and opportunities for 
their employment and housing. According the 
Relocation Division, the addition Analysts area 
offices would bea needless expense. believed that 
the Analysts would not contribute any more informa- 
tion and insight than the relocation officers would 
pick the course carrying out their assigned 
duties. 

Tothis statenient, the Community Analysis 
Section Analysts, unlike most relocation 
officers, had been specially trained analyze com- 
munities and social problems. Their training em- 
phasized objectivity. Their freedom from adminis- 
trative duties (which burdened the relocation officers) 
tended preclude biases resulting from administra- 
tive needs. And finally, Analysts could devote full 
time, unlike the relocation officers, uncovering 
sore spots and motivations. 

Though the Community Analysis Section 
failed get Analyst attached each relocation 
office the outside communities, did get Analysts 
assigned special studies for particular area 
officers. One was Chicago; another was 
Washington, 

The Chicago Relocation Officer agreed, 
through the efforts the Section, cooperate with 
research workers the staff the University 
California Evacuationand Resettlement Study. These 
workers were surveying the readjustment evacu- 
ees who had settled and around Chicago which, 
like Denver, was one the areas most attractive 
the evacuees who were leaving the centers. 

When completed, the Chicago survey 
criticisms from the relocation officers. 
These same four criticisms were become very 
familiar the Community Analysts because they 
were repeated connection with other studies. 

The relocation officers said that (1) the 
report the researchers Chicago relocation was 
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interesting reading you had leisure plow 
through long reports; (2) the time the report was 
issued was out date because WRA had sucha 
fast-moving program; (3) relocation officers gave the 
researchers more information gleaned from day 
day operational duties than they received material 
useful administration from the researchers; and 
(4) the researchers "pure research" and 
would not orient their studies help solve urgent 
administrative problems. 

Over and over again, complaints about the 
social scientists the slowness with which 
they worked, their inability and reluctance point 
help the administrators, and their 
long-windedness. Administrators complained that 
the researchers did not know how write their re- 
search way make useful. They said that 
the timethe Analyst's report was written, the crisis 
was over and the administrator was embroiled ina 
whichhe could use advice and objective 
reporting were instantly available. 

contrast tothe Chicago experience the 
University California group, the cooperation 
the Community Analysis Section with the relocation 
office the District Columbia area was happy and 
successful. Robert Dolins the District office 
worked closely with Ann Freed, representative the 
Community Analysis Section, studying the evacu- 
ees whohad resettledin and around Washington. Al- 
theugh the Relocation Division believed that every 
relocation officer should his own Community An- 
alyst, was not always able employ people who 
combined these functions. Mr. Dolins was notable 
exception. The mimeographed 
Washington," Section issued April, 1944, 
Relocation Studies No. had, however, 
very limited distribution time when would 
have been most valuable the relocation staff. Be- 
cause oneor twomembers ofthe Relocation Division 
felt that certain data about race relations might 
bring adverse publicity WRA the racially con- 
fused national capital, the report was not given gen- 
eral distribution among the relocation officers. 

Restricting article that even mem- 
bers the lower first second hierarchical levels 
the administrator's own division could not see 
was familiar phenomenon the Analysts. They 
reports read one people and then 
filed until they were longer "dangerous" any 
value. Occasionally little editing would have made 
these reports acceptable the administrator and 
resulted wider distribution. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the lack staff precluded such Solution even 
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when the Section believed that the "dangerous" pas- 
sages rewritten without vitiating the report. 

other important excursion was made 
Community Analysts into the "outside" until Decem- 
ber, 1944, when was announced that the follow- 
ing month the ban would lifted the return the 
Japanese the West Coast. The Community Analy- 
sis Section embarked fourth outside study, but 
its first the excluded area. The three previous 
studies (Denver, Chicago, and Washington, D.C.) had 
been free zones. 

the relocation centers, the adminis- 
trators outside relocation offices were ready, 
when the pinch came, try anything--even Commu- 
nity Analysis--if would help avert serious explo- 
sions. Inanticipation acrisis when the West Coast 
was reopened the Japanese, the administrator 
charge the West Coast relocation area who had 
always been interested the Analysis program, ac- 
Analysts the hope that they could assist 
him. The Section detailedtwo Analysts, Elmer Smith 
from the Minidoka Relocation Center and myself from 
the Washington, D.C. office. spent three months 
scouting jobs the West Coast from December, 
1944, through February, 1945. Smith worked 
Washington State and Oregonfrom which most the 
Minidoka come. worked California, 
mostly the Bay Region and the Central Valley. 

great deal material was obtained and 
was the West Coast administrator, 
his staff, and the staff Washington, D.C.4 Some 
was channelled the centers. During the first 
three months after the exclusion ban had been lifted, 
WRA rapidly set district relocation offices onthe 
Coast. was hectic period for the West Coast 
staff. Some the newly arriving relocation officers 
were eager get helpfrom the Analysts and have 
Analysts their offices. Their willingness 
glean what information the Analysts already had 
about the area outweighed the customary nervous- 
ness that the analytically trained eye the Analyst 
might include the WRA administrative set-up one 
factor the total community situation. 

The pattern West Coast resettlement and 
public sentiment emerged clearly during the first 


three months. The explosion, the fear which had 
led the West Coast headquarters request the aid 
Analysts, did not materialize. Consequently, the 
administrator saw need keep Analysts the 
Coast any longer, and they returned their posts. 

The administrator feared that the elected 
officers the state and national governments would 
object they realized that representatives gov- 
ernment agency were ascertaining public opinion 
regions which they themselves were the elected 
spokesmen. Every government agency doing social 
analysis will recognize the reality this anxiety. 
When the nightmare comes true, the axe falls onthe 
budget and the the elected officials show 
their resentment having social studies report- 
ing social trends among their electorate. 

The administrator also feared that asking 
people express their opinions might crystallize 
sentiments which otherwise would remain vague, 
diffuse, and unchannelled. The crystallized senti- 
ment, believed, would trouble; the uncrys- 
tallized sentiment regarded innocuous. 
was assuming, course, that the crystallized sen- 
timent would hostile the returning evacuees. 


‘The possibility that talking about the return might 


lead arespondent towarda friendly not 
occurto him. The expectation, therefore, before the 
announcement the opening the Coast actually oc- 
curred, was that people California, Washington, 
and Oregon would strongly opposed the 
ing the exclusion the Japanese that they would 
use violence against the returning evacuees. 
turned out, the evacuees found far more actively 
friendly people waiting for them than hostile and 
dangerous persons, 

The general criticisms directed 
West Coast Analysts were similar those levelled 
the Analysts who had worked Chicago, Denver, 
and Washington, 

the same time that the West Coast ad. 
ministrator protested the volume material 
from the Analysts, was not content if, 
town visited, the Analysts did not supply list 
names friendly and unfriendly individuals and or- 
ganizations whom the new relocation officers could 


example, Typescripts Nos. 261-272 Elmer Smith the West Coast Survey and Typescripts Nos. 251-260 
Katharine Luomala the files the Washington office the Community Analysis Section. Two mimeo- 
graphed reports directly derived from West Coast Survey data are Report No. 11, "Exploratory Survey 
California Attitudes Toward the Return the Japanese," and Report No. 12, "Effect the Housing 
Shortage onCentral Valley, California, Attitudes Toward the Return the Evacuees," both Katharine Lu- 
Two printed articles the same author West Coast responses are "California Takes Back Its Jap- 
anese Evacuees. The Readjustment California the Return the Japanese Evacuees," Applied Anthropol- 
ogy, Summer, 1946, and "Fellow Californians...Fellow Americans," Journal the American As- 


soctation University Women, Summer, 1946. 


contact. Nor did any relocation officer object when 
the Analysts handed over their lists addresses, 
telephone numbers, maps, and clippings which they 
had acquired the ccurse their scouting trips. 
There was urgent need for all the detailed infor- 
mation possible enable the relocation staff be- 
gin the job facilitating the return the evacuees. 
Detailed information was necessary, but were 
brief summaries conditions each city, county, 
and district visited the Analysts, who were work- 
ing separately. The Analysts tried cover much 
territory possible and quickly and thoroughly 
get both the details and the general 
outline community sentiment, housing, and em- 
ployment. They had the dual first, get- 
ting the territories under wartime transportation 
conditions and getting the information, and, secondly, 
itup once andgetting the San Fran- 
cisco office quickly. The amount work involved was 
more than that done other members the agen- 
staff during that difficult period building 
organization and the taking action 
enable evacuees return shelter, job, and 
civil protection. was time strain and anxiety. 
The realization that good information and quick ac- 
tion might prevent tension leading evacuee loss 
life and property frequently frayed the disposition and 
patience staff eager bring about the peaceful 
acceptance the Japanese West Coast people. 

For the Analysts and the administrator, 
the inevitable questions channels authority and 
communication were raised. Similar questions were 
being raised other sections with rep- 
resentatives transferred temporarily the West 
Coast. Was the West Coast office autonomous with 
ultimate authority over any members the agency 
who worked the Coast? Eventually the question 
had settled the highest levei between the 
agency head and the West Coast head. The Analysts' 
problem was then but one part agency-wide 
situation familiar anyone who has worked for 
organization made field offices and main of- 
fice. 

The fifth major excursion Community 
Analysis "outside" involved the attachment An- 
alyst the New York Relocation office. Analyst 
was requested the head the New York Reloca- 
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tion office, Robert Dolins, who had just been trans- 
ferred there from the District Columbia office. 
The Washington Relocation Division did not the 
appointment the Analyst struggle. 
said, the past, that the would have 
Analyst New York, that would not sanc- 
tion his presence part the Relocation Division 
serving the center Analyst served the Project 
Director. The Division added that did not see why 
the New York relocation officer wanted Analyst 
hanging around anyway. But they bowed his re- 
quest. 

Because the friendly relations the 
Section with Mr. Dolins, channels authority and 
communication were unimportant. The assignment 
the Analyst was very successful. John Young, 
the Analyst, had received experience both relo- 
cation center and Denver. adjusted his re- 
search administrative requirements. From the 
first, his reports were considered much value 
the new relocation officer. 

The need for study what hap- 
pened tothe resettled evacuees inthe WRA 
liquidated July 1946, was anticipated mem- 
bers the Community Analysis Section. Part the 
Liquidation Unit remaining after July 1946, wind 
the affairs WRA included group Analysts 
study resettlement key areas throughout the 
United States. The responsibility the Nation 
keep track what became the 110,000 people 
which had wrenched from their homes, placed 
relocation centers, and then resettled, was recognized 
the elected representatives the country. Ana- 
lysts were delegated report how the former 
evacuees were getting along normal communities 
after their residence relocation centers. 

general, the Community Analysts who 
worked outside, normal communities, faced five 
major situations, only the first which was not al- 
faced Analysts working the relocation cen- 
ters. 

(1) Because free community has elected rep- 
resentatives speak for it,a government agency has 
difficulty indoing community studies kind which 
will help function most successfully and intelli- 
gently for the good the community and the Feder- 
Government. 


example, Typescript No. 225, "Residential Distribution Resettlers New York City," which includes 


weekly trend reports events concerning resettlers 


New York City; and Typescript No. 233, "New York 


Resettlement Council," which showed why the Council was unable carry out the program planned. Both 
typescripts are filed by number in the typed reports of the Washington office of the Community Analysis 


Section. 
ography," Community Analysis Reports Nos. 14-19. 


For complete list typed and mimeographed reports the Section, see its "Annotated 
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(2) Administrators, the centers and "outside," 
feared that asking people their opinions would crys- 
tallize sentiments negative, trouble- making kind, 
which otherwise would remain vague. That crystal- 
lized responses might prove dynamically construc- 
tive and helpful the administrators' policies was 
often overlooked. 

(3) Administrators are usually called good ad- 
ministrators their job goes smoothly. When trou- 
ble comes, they want trouble shooter work ina 
hurry without probing too deeply into the tension. 
probing might produce knowledge and in- 
sight which would prevent future difficulty. the 
harried administrator, however, one step and worry 
time are enough and does not want view 
the "distant scene." Only slowly have administrators 
come see the advantages supplementing trouble 
shooting with "pure research," term applied any 
social analysis, the application which not imme- 
diately apparent the time done. Pure re- 
search, the administrators, the scientist's hob- 
and not what being paid for. WRA, espe- 
cially the upper section the hierarchy, admin- 
istrators did appreciate the value long-term plan- 
ning their part andthe value deeper analysis 
the research staff assist such planning. 

(4) major problem between Analysts and ad- 
ministrators was over the channels authority and 
communication which the Analysts were observe. 

(5) greatest problem, according 
administrators, was not the quality quantity his 
research. That this wasrarely questioned trib- 
ute personnel selection and professional training. 
However, the administrators the inabil- 
ity the Analyst mobilize quickly, briefly, and 
clearly the results his research and present the 
results way show how they can help the ad- 


ministrator understanding solving his prob- 
lems. 

The administrators wished that the "profes- 
sors" would not take much time, when the world 
was going pot, wheel their heavy 
chinery into focus and take long before they 
raised their heads report what they saw. And 
then they would only report the 
facts and let the "details" go! Any explanation the 


anxious administrator why outline ofa particu- 


lar difficulty could not produced after 
glance over the situation was beside the point and 
constituted alibi. The administrator had act 
with without complete information. had other 
sources insight than that provided the Analyst 
but recognized the value the Analyst's contri- 
bution giving fresh perspective. The equally har- 
rassed social scientist continued try enough 
research able present outline founded 
supportable facts and sufficient detail give depth 
and significance his work. 

should, finally, noted that despite 
criticisms the social scientists, their reports, 
however long and cumbersome, did get read, did en- 
ter into the thinking and planning least some 
administrators, and didhelp clarifying and formu- 
lating nature the "trouble patterns" the re- 
location centers and outside communities. Admin- 
istrators needed the kind service the social sci- 
entists could give. The intensity this need was 
reflected the intensity criticism. How best 
use Analyst was something every administrator 
had learn. How best serve administrator 
was something every Analyst hadto learn. Both were 
involved unprecedented, dynamic program 
which taxed the ingenuity and skill everyone who 
helped, even the smallest way, carry out. 


DEVELOPMENTS AND REPORTS 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY LATIN AMERICA 


Charles Loomis 


SOCIAL RESEARCH SERVICE MICHIGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


The Social Research Service Michigan 
State College the name given new agency estab- 
lished the Department Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy the Michigan State Board Agriculture 


survey public opinion and study human relations. 
The Social Research Service, established the 
Board its November meeting, supported from 
the general College, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Extension Service funds andaccepts funds from pri- 
vate and public agencies. Activities the Social 
Research Service supplements the studies currently 
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financed and carried out under the auspices the 
Section Anthropology ofthe Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station. also may carry 
out projects which may not adapted the pur- 
poses and programs the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Through the Social Research Service Dr. 
Loomis, Director, and Wilson Longmore, Hinman 
Graduate School Fellow the Department Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology leave from the U.S. Depart- 
ment Agriculture, are now conducting study 
appraise colonization possibilities and public opinion 
concerning immigration and colonization European 
refugees the Andean countries South America 
for the Intergovernmental Committee Refugees. 
Another project financed the Social Science Re- 
search Council and the United States Department 
Agriculture attenipts appraise the results the 
trainee programs under which Latin American stu- 
dents are brought this country. Also, the Service 
using funds from the War Department analyze 
factors related tothe rise Nazism and Communism 
Germany. 

Other projects are conducted the SRS 
through staff members the Department Sociolo- 
and Anthropology project leaders under whom 
graduate assistants and staff members participate. 
the field public opinion research and part 
class work social psychology courses, Professors 
Schuler and Duane Gibson, are project leaders 
social psychology investigations the field 
value orientation. They are,also, making studies for 
the Community School Service Program the State 
Department Public Instruction toappraise medical 
needs and estabiish priorities for community action. 
Public opinion and group relation studies are being 
conducted for the Extension Service, Emergency 
Farm Labor Program and County Library Associa- 
tion. These latter studies are financed the agen- 
cies requesting the service and the Department 
Adult Education. 

project leader inthe field human re- 
lations and community activities Professor Solon 
Kimball helping Michigan localities and the De- 
partment Adult Education, which have contributed 
funds the SRS, appraising community needs and 
developing programs meet them. the basis 
research work previously done, Professor 
Hoffer assisting county medical associations, the 
State Department Public Instruction, Farmers' 
Home Administration, and the county health services 
appraise medical needs. Professor Thaden 
aiding the State Department Public Instruction 
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delineating boundaries for school reorganization 
and planning purposes just completed 
the school adjustments necessitated the con- 
struction the college trailer camp and other hous- 
ing units. Professor Judson Landis has finished 
preliminary analysis marriage adjustments among 
600 married veterans and other Michigan State Col- 
lege students living trailer camps and elsewhere 
Lansing area. This been financed 
the Graduate School througha graduate assistant- 
ics and the All-College Research the re- 
quest local Extension officials, Professor Chris- 
topher Sower making studies leadership pat- 
terns and felt needs people living the fringe area 
Flint, Michigan. This study being made fur- 
nish information upon which base Extension work 
urban and suburban areas. 


COLONIZATION LATIN 


The Intergovernmental Committee Ref- 


ugees, independent agency supported thirty-six. 


nations, has engaged Charles Loomis and Wilson 
Longmore the Department Sociology and An- 
thropology Michigan State College make sur- 
vey colonization and immigration possibilities 
the Andean countries for European refugees. This 
mission left for Bolivia the latter part November. 
The results the survey will reported Applied 
Anthropology. 


SOCIO-ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY BOLIVIA 


Atthe request the Bolivian Development 
Cooperation Bolivian Ministry Agriculture, 
Dr. Olen Leonard, acting head the Division Ex- 
tension and Training the Office Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations the United States Department 
Agriculture, studying the village Chullpas the 
valley Cochabamba. All families have been inter- 
viewed, and the data gathered schedules 
this village will punched cards along withthose 
from two other villages studied later and ana- 
lyzed Paz. Among the data collected infor- 
mation quantities and qualities food consumed. 
The analyses will used directing agricultural 
programs. The studied will represent 
the Alto Plano, the Cochabamba, and the Lake Titi- 
caca areas. During the last summer Dr. Leonard; 
Dr. Claud Horn, Head the Complementary Crops 
Division the Office Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions; Dr. Benjamin Birdsall, Director the 
Tingo Maria Experiment Station Peru, madea 
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4000-mile trip air and horseback throughout the 
tropicalareas Bolivia. The objective this mis- 
sion was appraise the possible sites and plan the 
work for agricultural experiment stations. 

Glenn Taggart, also the Division Ex- 
tension and Training the OFAR, has interviewed 
approximately 300 families hacienda near 
Santa Anna Salvador. The schedule used calls 
for data concerning the family budget, the social 
participation family members, and the economic 
and technical adjustments the enterprises. This 
same schedule was used Bolivia Leonard. 

Professor Lynn Smith, Head the De- 
partment Sociology Louisiana State 
taught the University Rio Janeiro under 
exchange professorship arrangement during the sum- 
mer. route spent two weeks Colombia 
special consultant colonization the Minister 
Agriculture. Smith's book, "Brazil, Its People and 
Culture," printed the Louisiana University Press 
and prepared employee the State Depart- 
ment the American Brazil Embassy with the title 
Rural Sociologist, has 

Professor Lowry Nelson, Head the De- 
partment Rural Sociology the University Min- 
nesota, returned August from one year's service 


the Caribbean.area auxiliary officer the 
State Department with the title Rural Sociologist. 
Cooperating with the Ministry Agriculture Cu- 
ba, Nelson made schedule study eleven Cuban 
villages. has prepared report Cuba, its peo- 
ple and culture, based primarily factual data 
gathered inthese villages. Although spent 
most the time abroad Cuba, also did some 
work inthe Dominican Republic and attended 
ibbean Commission held Trinidad. 

Professor George Hill the Department 
Sociology the University Wisconsin returned 
the spring from mission Venezuela where 
was employee the Venezuelan government 
colonization expert. Dr. Nathan Whetten, Dean 
the Graduate School and rural sociologist Connect- 
icut University, has study 
Mexico. Whetten was auxiliary employee 
the State Department, assigned the American Em- 
bassy with the title Rural Sociologist. addition 
preparing book rural sociology Mexico, 
now press, Whetten prepared several reports for 
State Department Mexico and Guatemala. Dr. 
Oscar Lewis taught the University Havana 
the School Social Work under State Department 
exchange arrangement. 


THE SOCIETY'S NEW OFFICERS, NEW BUSINESS 


business meeting the Society for Ap- 
plied Anthropology was held Monday, December 
30th Chicago during the sessions the Society 
the Christmas meetings the affiliated anthropolog- 
ical associations the Palmer House. 

new panelof officers were elected. They 
are: 

President: George Murdock 
Editor: Conrad Arensberg 
Secretary: F.L.W. Richardson, Jr. 
Treasurer: Froelich Rainey 
Executive Council, 
Member for years: Margaret Mead 
Member for years: Eliot Chapple 
Member for year: John Provinse 
Vice-President: Charles Loomis 
2nd Vice-President: Felix Keesing 
3rd Vice-President: Edward Spicer 
4th Vice-President: William Whyte 


first report the Committee In- 
Service Training Applied Anthropologists,Margaret 
Lantis, Chairman, was reported. was decided the 
present Committee should explore possibilities ac- 


tion fostering training and report them the 
annual meeting come. The Committee, also, will 
report developments training from time time, 
the Journal. Dr. Lantis welcomes news such 
developments from members. 

The Committee Professional Ethics, 
Margaret Mead, Chairman, presented preliminary 
statement its proposed code ethics for applied 
anthropologists and present distributing 
among the members order that they may express 
their opinion before the annual meeting. the So- 
ciety the first social science group attempt 
formulate ethics the statement eventually 
adopted will set important precedent. 

The work the Indian Education and Ad- 
ministration Research, Coordinator, Laura Thomp- 
son, its last year, and the Coordinator reports 
substantial progress number monographic and 
shorter reports the research results achieved and 
the recommendations proposed. The Research's 
terminal and summary report will eventually appear 
before the readers this Journal. Its reports 
separate projects will appear one one they are 
completed. 
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SISTER 

The field applied anthropology broad 
enough for many workers. interest, there- 
fore, that new Journal, devoting itself unifying 
social science attack upon problems human 
relations, announced. Applied Anthropology wel- 
comes her, and flattered. Good luck! 

The announcement goes part: 

new quarterly journal, HUMAN RE- 
LATIONS, has been organized serve channel 
which work various social sciences 
verge for comparative study atan international level. 
announced jointly the Tavistock Institute 
Human Relations, London, England and the Research 
Center forGroup Dynamics, Massachusetts Institute 
Technology. will edited two committees 
drawn from the staffs those organizations. The 
first issue will appear shortly. 

HUMAN RELATIONS planned 
ment more specialized journals providing side 
side comparison related work sociology, psy- 
chology, economics, anthropology, psychiatry and 
other disciplines. 

The Tavistock Institute Human Relations 
newly organized research and action staff 
British psychiatrists and other social scientists. 
‘Lhey are engaged abroad program projects in- 
cluding group therapy, community organization, in- 
dustrial relations, mass education and administra- 
tive management. The Research Center for Group 
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Dynamics designed train research workers 
theoretical fields group life and as- 
sist training practitioners. research, its main 
task the development scientific methods stud- 
ying and changing group life and the development 
concepts andtheories ofgroup dynamics. The Insti- 
tute and the Center, with mutual fields investiga- 
tion and mutual the future social 
science, are collaborating produce journal which 
extends their shared point view. They hope that 
the reader HUMAN RELATIONS will helped 
discovering useful relations between his own work and 
work done other fields, other countries’and 
other levels conceptualand practical achievement. 


SPRING MEETING THE SOCIETY 

held over the Memorial Day week end New Haven, 
Announcement the meeting being circularized 
among the members. 

program for the meeting include: 
program Pre-Schooi Education, under the chair- 
manship John Whiting, another Social Psychi- 
atry, Eliot Chapple, chairman, third Industrial 
Relations, Frederick Richardson, fourth Race 
Relations, Philleo Nash. addition, Laura Thomp- 
son has been asked prepare for the members 
program describing work and results the Indian 
Education Research Project, sponsored jointly the 
Indian Affairs Office and our Society. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Hawaii’s Japanese, Andrew Lind. 
Published cooperation with the 
American Council, Institute Pacific 
Relations. Princeton University 
Press. 1946. $3.00. 


the author's words, this book the 
Japanese Hawaii "venture sociological re- 
porting." The volume atechnical report issued 
for the social scientist, itis aimed wider Amer- 
ican public concerned with the wartime position 
the Japanese the Hawaiian community. organ- 
izing his material, Lind has eliminated involved bod- 
ies statistical data and the theoretical phraseolo- 
ofthe sociologist favor straightforward nar- 
rative. 

The subject the book the extent 
cultural assimilation American attitudes and the 
loyalties the Japanese residents Hawaii dur- 
ing and since the war. Lind's words, "Have 


they (Hawaii's Japanese), after generation resi- 
dence Hawaii, retained the language, the religious 
beliefs, the habits thinking, and the outlook life 
Japanese peasants, have they acquired, not 
the first generation, least among the Island- 
born, the aspirations and ideals American citi- 
zens?" Lind concerned also with how Hawaii's 
professed doctrine racial equality has stood the 
test imposed during the war years the pres- 
great Island military base. 

Lind handles these themes presenting 
the interpretation Japanese behavior 
points view important groups observers 
Hawaiian society--such the military, the press, 
haole businessmen, other residents oriental an- 
cestry, and the Japanese themselves. The book 
essentially study the expressed attitudes dif- 
ferent segments the Island population. Emphasis 
laid local conceptions the Japanese and how 
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these conceptions were modified during the war and 
the immediate postwar period. Included are the con- 
ceptions the Japanese held themselves and their 
own position during the tense war years. 

The book based field investigation 
carried onby group student assistants 
and considerable number other lay persons 
with university training. Varied backgrounds and 
different racial ancestries among the investigators 
made possible observe representative range 
behavior and expressed attitude. Use was also 
made documentary materials reflecting opinion 
and policy regarding the Hawaiian Japanese. 

The position the Japanese the islands 
during the war provides contrast with their less 
fortunate fellows the West Coast. The official 
policy the Army assuming the basic loyalty 
Hawaii's Japanese was not entirely function the 
serious economic dislocations that evacuation would 
have entailed. One gathers from Lind that the tradi- 
tional Hawaiian attitude racial equality, though 
one admittedly not complete, played stabilizing 
role throughout the uncertainties the war period. 
the anthropologist concerned with applying his 
knowledge specific social situation demanding 
reconciling conflicting attitudes, one the book's 
main points interest the persistence the Ha- 
Waiian tradition equality during period when 
"Caucasian" opinion Hawaii's Japanese was violent 
and 

Although Lind consciously avoids the use 
theoretical terminology, the reviewer feels more 
developed conceptual framework would have given 
greater sharpness the material and allowed for 
more concise ordering the data. The usefulness 
the book for comparative purposes would have 
been correspondingly enhanced. However, this 
matter opinion. Japanese timely and 
workmanlike job, and important addition the 
increasing number well-written reports the 
Japanese America. 

Alexander Spoehr 
Chicago Natural History Museum 


The Spoilage, Dorothy Thomas 
and Richard Nishimoto. University 
California Press, 1946. Pp. v-388. 
$3.75. 


The Spoilage the first the author's two 
volumes and technical monographs appear the 
evacuation and resettlement Japanese Americans 
during This project was conceived not 


ofa public program but rather 
inquiry into the social actions minority 
group experiencing enforced subordination. For 
period four years, Thomas associates sys- 
tematically recorded "the continuing process in- 
teraction between government through 
the poi it-by-point reproduction stages the proc- 
ess attitude formation." The support several 
foundations with the vision appreciate the impor- 
tance the enterprise, enabled staff workers 
living the War Relocation Authority camps trace 
"the maneuvers and reactions insecure, increas- 
ingly resentful people policies imposed govern- 
ment agencies, and incidents developing from the 
application these policies." 

Though the details are documented exten- 
sively andthe mode rigorously ob- 
jective, the book has quality readability rare 
such monographic reports. This quality stems part 
selection apt terminology which 
free the technical idiom the specialist. But the 
clarity more than merely alinguistic one. also 
integrated theory which enables the writ- 
ersto select out and analyse mass data with in- 

This volume, the title indicates, fo- 
"spoilage"--that segmeiit the Japanese 
population who prior the war viewed America 
their personal home but who the end felt impelled 
American loyalties and, some in- 
stances, seek repatriation Japan. This study 
reveals what happens the values people when 
its pre-existing patterns life have collapsed and 
satisfactory alternatives substituted. 

attempt will made offer abbre- 
disservice book which merits from the serious 
student cursory summary crammed into 
two-paragraph abstract. lieu this, the re- 
viewer would like concentrate the significant 
scientific and social problems disclosed the au- 
thors. 

First, the frame réference. Interaction 
between the governing and the governed cross- 
cultural relationship which the subordinate has 
been undergoing acculturation but finds the attain- 
ment its goals thwarted has seldom been subjected 
empirical examination. All too often thepast, 
the minority, the ethnic, the primitive, etc., have 
been studied without due regard the power struc- 
ture within which they must operate the larger 
political impinging uponthem. The 
authors this work demonstrate the far-reaching 
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significance taking these neglected factors into 
account. this instance would have been possible 
have made traditional type social ethno- 
graphic survey. But have would have 
meant miss the most salient feature affecting the 
behavior the group. Wisely, the authors viewed 
the subordinate-superordinate relationship cen- 
tral and were thus able meaningful interpre- 
tation variety events. Such study, too, 
clearly shows the need for those concerned with 
character structure relate the social situa- 
tion. Only through examination cultural pat- 
terns they are filtered through life experiences 
particular situations can hope for realistic un- 
derstanding. 

This study assumes general knowledge 
the traits Japanese character and concentrates 
the results subordination. What responses are 
evoked among Japanese subjected such series 
experiences? some respects the reactions noted 
were similar those the American Indian living 
reservations, others they corresponded the 
behavior Americans incarcerated the enemy 
during the war, and still others natives 
placed camps the Pacific islands during the 
war. short there are certain common human re- 
actions involuntary subordination. But the dis- 
tinctive mode expression affected the social 
heritage group, its rationale for explaining its 
status, the actions the governors, the sequence 
events which transpire during incarceration, etc. 
Fhe approach used this study need not identified 
exclusively with this particular case. equally 
applicable the study other subordinated 
groups. 

Second, social processes. The writers 
present the forces which unite minority group 
around acommon set goals and those which splin- 
ter into factions. know, for example, very lit- 
tle about who become "Quislings" when people are 
subjected subordination. There are such individu- 
evidence the Philippines and China they were 
Norway and France. Among the Japanese the 
WRA camps, "informers" and those who cooperated 
with the administration were Quislings. The writers 
show how the subordinate group's solidarity shat- 
tered. They show how threats the group may 
used tocoerce individuals into group solidarity when 
more rational appeals are ineffective. They show 
the processes which groups become integrated 
around common grievances and the durability the 
unity built. The relationship between leadership 
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and followership within subordinate group re- 
vealed more explicitly than any study heretofore 
made. The waysin which agroup's ideas are shaped 
book's inclusion among the studies the 
sociology knowledge. The writers analyse the 
questions used the administration classify the 
loyalty the Japanese the United States. Super- 
large proportion responded that seemed 
that they owed primary allegiance Japan, and the ad- 
ministration acted the premise that the answers 
elicited were actual indicators the attitudes the 
group. Thomas and Nishimoto brilliant job 
going behind the statements toascertain why thé par- 
ticular answers were made. They show beyond doubt 
that responses reflected the frustrations and anxieties 
the group over past and pending treatment rather 
than the loyalty the administrators were 
determining. This not merely question the 
effectiveness ofa questionnaire, but rather the rela- 
tionship the ideas people hold the social situa- 
tion which they find themselves. 

Third, This study example 
field-observation its best. The writers were 
able record the emotional responses the group 
they were manifested and relate these responses 
the actual behavior they evoked. The Japanese 
Tule Lake Camp were not treated undifferen- 
tiated mass. The population was classified terms 
their pre-camp background, their life histories, 
and their roles and experiences the camp commu- 
nity. Thus the generalizations made have repre- 
sentativeness which enables the reader understand 
what taking each portion the population 
under successive circumstances. Here, then, 
sociological contribution the study which 
well merits emulation anthropological 
The gainis not one ofhaving many informants and ob- 
serving vast quantities events, but the discrim- 
inating selection items and people observed 
that both the whole and its component parts may 
discerned. 

Finally, the administrator. The manage- 
ment people whose culture only part that 
the manager calls for skills have barely begun 
develop. Along with several other recent studies, 
Thomas and Nishimoto have helped lay the foundation 
for the scientific study the governing process 
cross-cultural situations. Ina world which 
the population live subordination, the problem 
ruling calls for scientific knowledge far beyond that 
which now possess. The Spoilage landmark 
the development ofa science with social relevance. 

John Useem 
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